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MICHAEL AYRTON is a British artist who has done distinguished work 
in drawing, painting, sculpture, theater design, and book illustration. 


WYNDHAM LEWIS finished this short essay on Mr. Ayrton early this year; 
it was his last piece of writing before his recent death, which we observe 


elsewhere in this number of SPECTRUM. 


CHARLES TOMLINSON, who contributed a long poem to the first number 
of SPECTRUM, is appearing regularly in several British and American 


reviews. 
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College, wrote their stories in Marvin Mudrick’s writing course. 
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year. His second collection of verse will be published by Routledge and 
Kegan Paul (London) in September. 


ALLAN SEAGER is well-known for short stories and novels. Hilda Manning 
was his last book. 


GILBERT SORRENTINO edits NEON, one of the livelier little magazines. 


T. S. ELIOT will publish an important critical work, On Poets and Poetry. 
this year. 


GEOFFREY BRIDSON, who is Assistant Head of Features for the BBC, 
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Human Age, Tarr, and The Revenge for Love. 


CLARK MILLS is the director of the new Voyages Press, specializing in 
poetry by Mickiewicz, Mallarmé, Auden, and others. 
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MICHAEL AYRTON 


The Act Of Drawing 


In a note on Ingres,* Baudelaire asked rhetorically whether 
Ingres’ draughtsmanship is “absolutely intelligent.” It is an unusual 
question and not one to which painting or sculpture would normally 
give rise. One does not immediately ask whether a Turner seascape 
or a Rodin bronze is intelligent; indeed to apply such a critical term 
to either nowadays, might seem odd to the point of derogatory ir- 
relevance. It would not be so, but it could seem to be. To ask such 
a question of drawing, however, is surely both logical and inoffensive. 
The process of drawing is before all else the process of putting the 
visual intelligence © *> action, the very mechanics of taking visual 
thought. Unlike painting and sculpture it is the process by which the 
artist makes clear to himself, and not to the spectator, what he is 
doing. It is a soliloquy before it becomes a communication. 


I do not intend to discuss all the aspects of drawing here. 
Drawings expressly prepared as artifacts I leave aside, not because I 
despise them but because they lie slightly at a tangent from the centre 
of the process. Michelangelo’s presentation drawings and Ingres’ 
portrait drawings, for instance, are drawing augmented, “finished,” 
beyond the point of self-communication which I believe to be clue 
to the real nature of the function I am concerned here to examine. 


I do not wish to suggest that drawing is a purely intellectual 


* L'Exposition Universelle 1855. 
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process. The relevance of Baudelaire’s question is not as to whether 
Ingres’ intellect was keener than say Corot’s nor whether his drawing 
is more logically conceived than that of Daumier. The question is 
whether in discovering to himself, for his own purposes, a relation- 
ship of forms, Ingres’ intelligence was fully engaged. Was he success- 
ful in this or that instance in revealing to himself a further body of 
important information? Painting, if it is not improvised, is the 
codification of such information. That is why a large proportion of 
surviving master drawings are “studies” for painting. Yet even an 
improvisation as apparently summary and direct as a painting by 
Monet or even Soutine is still in a large measure a distillation or 
an adaption of pre-knowledge, a sum of experience brought to bear 
on a particular problem and however intuitive may be the immediate 
relationship between the painter and his canvas, the controlling 
factor, the intelligence in action will be drawing. Ultimately the work 
will stand or fall by the extent of this control. 


There is however such a thing as the imitation of drawing, and 
it is a trap into which it is easy to fall. There is a moment between 
the search and the discovery when the pure urge to solve, to “realize” 
the intricacies of the particular problem may be vitiated by the temp- 
tation to please oneself at the expense of the elusive truth. The 
avoidance of the issue, the unresisted temptation to repeat what 
one already knows, is the hallmark of the imitation of drawing, and 
because drawing is of its nature opposed to rhetoric, in that one 
does not make speeches to oneself, drawing makes more precise 
and delicate demands on the intellect than does the physically 
more generous art of painting. It is for this reason I assume that 
Baudelaire elsewhere calls the draughtsman the philosopher of art. 
He draws to give order to his thought whereas he may paint to 
give ease to his heart. I do not mean that painting is easier to 
achieve than drawing, but rather that the field of operation in 
painting can be less closely concentrated intellectually and that 
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painting may succeed in some measure if it possesses virtues of a 
purely physical and responsive order whereas drawing cannot. 

The thought projected into drawing may or may not run 
smoothly; with Leonardo de Vinci it presumably did, but on the 
other hand with Cézanne it manifestly did not. He was often un- 
successful and sometimes totally confounded by his own intentions. 
But paradoxically his drawing gains from this, from his inexpert 
manipulation, because he never for one moment relaxed his grip 
upon the self-set problem and his anxious intelligence builds form 
into conclusive fact with every pencil stroke. The image which is 
sometimes very shaky, is yet laboriously built, touch on touch, the 
mind engaged fully in every movement of the hand. By contrast 
the extraordinarily smooth movement of Leonardo's intellect is 
transmitted without hesitation. For instance, an early sheet of 
studies at Windsor contains a Madonna and Child,* which reveals 
Leonardo’s indifference to effect in his concern with the solution 
of the problem comparable to Cézanne’s. His pen delineates the 
head of the Madonna but immediately afterwards re-poses and 
re-states it with different emphasis through the preceding one, with 
a resulting tangle of lines and overlapped forms which superficially 
resembles the kind of hesitant sketching which marks the unskilled. 
The drawing is however the very reverse of this. Each image is 
partially realized and then abandoned, re-stated and jettisoned, at 
high speed — the speed of Leonardo's thought; by the time he lifted 
his pen, he knew what he had to do. 

In Cézanne and Leonardo the extremes of education in draughts- 
manship reveal intellects of entirely opposed kinds. Leonardo’s line 
is in a sense the most highly educated in western art; Cézanne’s 
is the most untutored among the great. But compare the drawings 
of either with say those of Fragonard, an extraordinarily accomplished 
and suave draughtsman, and a gulf appears between the easily con- 


* Clark 12276 R. Popham 23. 
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ceived drawing of the latter and the intense concentration of both 
the former. Fragonard thinks clearly and reaches his conclusion with 
skill and delicacy but the conclusion is in itself less significant. 


I do not mean, when I describe drawing as a process of thought, 
to imply a chilly cerebration, divorced from feeling. I do not see 
thought itself in that light, for the mind has hot and cold winds 
blown upon it, no less than the body. Nor do I mean that great 
drawing is produced by calculatedly predetermined systems. Ingres, 
for instance, whose method of drawing minutely with a hard pencil 
seems to argue a cool, detached and systematic method, also clearly 
reveals himself in his drawings as a man of powerful sensuality. 
When he draws a female nude he seems to me to suggest that he 
does so with the tip of his tongue. The long smooth caress with which 
he establishes the contour of a thigh is a sexual gesture but the con- 
trolling mind directs the hot impulse with the elegance and skill 
of an experienced lover. He is not making an overtly expressive 
movement, great drawing is only incidentally expressive, and his 
eroticism is directed not at the spectator but at the image. He is no 
pornographer catering for the “voyeur.” Nevertheless, the amorous 
impulse whether self-conscious or not removes the chill from what 
might otherwise seem a bloodlessly dispassionate kind of drawing. 

Thought is not, I imagine, ultimately divorced from appetite 
even among philosophers. Cézanne’s urgent groping for form could 
not achieve its powerful grip upon the solid without a certain greed 
for the solid as a tangible satisfaction. An apple has no final reality 
even for the painter unless he bites it. So he bites, but the decision 
to bite into the apple and where to bite into it and how exactly it 
will feel as lips and teeth meet it and the fingers hold it for biting, 
are, in the process of transferring these intentions and sensations 
to paper, subject to an intellectual transmutation. 


Rembrandt, who far from seeming to draw with his tongue, 
has upon me the effect of a man planting with gentle, stubby fingers, 
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the green fingers of the spirit, an endless diversity of plants and 
seedlings with the blunt spatulate movements of an immortal gar- 
dener, has neither elegance in his sensuality, nor anxiety. But again 
there is no dislocation between thought and act and no suggestion 
of the desire to communicate or to express his intentions except to 
himself. In his etchings, as in his paintings, he is public: as Ingres, 
Cézanne and Leonardo are public when they choose to be so, but in 
his drawings he is private and speaks only to himself. 


It is important to recognise the privacy of drawing, and it is 
not easy to do so since Michelangelo (perhaps inadvertently) and 
his followers, made public an essentially private activity. Drawings 
have long been sought and treasured by the discerning and not least 
because they reveal an intimacy which the more ceremonial aspects 
of the visual arts do not. But in the process of becoming desirable 
acquisitions they have in many ways altered in their character, like 
the unprofessional participants in those post-war Italian films who 
lost their innocence by being real people in “realist” entertainments. 

Until the 16th Century, drawings were used, circulated, passed 
on, discarded and lost as being of no more importance than the first 
draft of a poem or the rehearsal of a performance, and this tradition 
has never quite died out. For this reason we have no surviving 
drawings by Masaccio or Piero della Francesca, a mere handful by 
Uccello, Giovanni Bellini and El Greco and scarcely any by Velas- 
quez. Even Cézanne regarded his drawings as too personal to ex- 
hibit and they were never shown during his lifetime. But on the 
other hand, Leonardo’s drawings are his principal memorial and 
despite Michelangelo’s ruthless destruction of a huge bulk of his 
studies, those surviving have been made more public than most, and 
are perhaps more famous than any. 

I myself am more interested in the private aspect of drawing, 
but I am not innocent of having made “public” drawings. The public 
aspect is impossible unless preceded by the private, but by now the 
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public aspect cannot be ignored. Illustration of books I propose to 
leave aside as another topic, and drawings made expressly for en- 
graving in one form or another, purely professional drawing in 
short. But drawings made public post-hoc like those of Goya or Dau- 
mier, although they frequently bear a direct relevance to print mak- 
ing, are semi-private, or at least relatively cryptic utterances addressed 
as much to the creator as to the spectator. The contents of Goya’s 
“San Lucar” sketch books are not polished into statements as are the 
plates of the “Caprichos,” despite their completeness as images; and 
both in his drawings and indeed in those of his small paintings 
which approach so nearly to the art of, drawing, Daumier’s pen- 
etrating whisper is different in its nature from the rumbling badinage 
of his professional lithographs. 


Drawing is a linear expression which approximates very closely 
to writing, more closely perhaps than we in the West remember, 
for we make a distinction between caligraphy and draughtsmanship 
which is less clearly marked in China and Japan. The ideogram 
which is both word and image in Eastern art has precious little coun- 
terpart in the West unless one accepts Klee’s delicate patrolling of 
the fringes of the subconscious, in that light. On the whole, the 
drawing of an idea in Western Art tends either towards homily or 
allegory and generally approaches illustration, as it does with Blake, 
or an esoteric language of symbols as it does with Bosch, so that the 
metaphysical impulse of the European draughtsman, in his self- 
communication, is less direct than that of his Eastern counterpart. 
There is a dangerous limbo between word and deed which is in- 
habited only by visions as enormously powerful as those of Goya, 
but upon the periphery of this no-man’s land exist the needled fan- 
tasies of Callot, the masturbatory trance of Fuseli and the opaque 


Modern cliché describes such work as “literary” because it is 
capable of some additional interpretation in words, but although this 


brooding of Redon. 
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MICHAEL AYRTON 9 


may be true it is unimportant, for the condition which gives rise to 
such drawings may be “literary” but their creators chose to write 
them in images and not in words. On the other hand, the process 
of thought through which these images arrived on paper is clearly 
more diffused than the kind of drawing I have been discussing 
hitherto. There is in them an extra-visual impulse which is absent 
from the drawings of Rembrandt or Cézanne, but this impulse is 
not so much that of the communication or representation of ideas 
as of the exorcism of them. The artist seeks not to discover but to 
escape. He writes as it were the document which is his passport to 
tranquillity and so it is still a matter of contemplation made actual 
and not of public statement. Where the danger lies, except in the 
case of such a supreme master as Goya, is in the possibility that the 
perception of forms in addition to the exorcism of ideas is a burden 
too heavy to bear and the act of drawing is vitiated by the act of 
regulating the mind’s behaviour. Even Daumier hangs perilously 
over this brink at times, for however stimulating the tradition of 
caricature may be—and its motives are also exorcism of a kind—it 
intervenes between mind and hand, in the sense with which I am 
here concerned, to the detriment of drawing itself. 


False drawing is something of which all but the greatest have 
been guilty, and it can and has been disguised by all manner of ex- 
cellent surfaces, masques, dominoes, hoods, hats and fustians. A 
drawing by Dali is generally a lesson in false drawing, but a study 
by Guercino or by one of the Carraci may be a more rewarding 
example for it is usually a more curious mixture of false and true. 
The studied “study” is the object lesson. This saleable product origi- 
nates I think with the Bolognese, but late 17th Century and 18th 
Century Italian drawing sees it rife and despite the charm and skill 
of much of it, it remains an article for the tourist trade albeit in an 
aristocratic form. It is also common in 18th Century French art; in 
comparison to the undeniable truth of a Watteau drawing, the 
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elegant dissemblance of a Hubert Robert or a Moreau-le-Jeune is 
usually quite plain. But false drawing is by no means always intend- 
ed to deceive It exhibits self-deception rather than dishonesty, a 
feebleness of grip rather than sleight of hand. In drawing the human 
head, for instance, the problem of drawing an eye or the curve of 
a cheekbone, even with some command of the form, is relatively 
simple if regularly practised. Perfectly to relate that eye to its neigh- 
bor across the bridge of the nose or that cheekbone to the other is 
to be capable of great draughtsmanship, so long as the sequence otf 
relationships is maintained down, across, round and along forehead, 
nose, lip, chin and jaw, etc., with a logic which determines the in- 
visible forms below the superficial ones and argues the exact shape 
of the back of the head. But a semblance of drawing can be manu- 
factured by contriving the parts in a convincing manner and leaving 
their relationship to be adjusted, by association, in the eye of the be- 
holder, or by masking with shadow, or distracting attention from 
the problem with engaging textures or brilliant suggestion of tone. 


Dali, whose manner requires an Ingres-like precision of hatch- 
ing and elegance of contour, contrives again and again in his draw- 
ings either to stop short of the problem, by leaving it out, as if he 
had abandoned the drawing casually incomplete, or to place some 
amusingly improbable object across the awkward area. A lobster 
in place of an eye solves all if you do not know where to place the 
eye. But “finish” is not drawing, nor is “vitality.” Frenzied knitting 
of contours may suggest vigour, and rapidity of execution may sug- 
gest confidence but the distinction is that which differentiates music- 
hall patter from poetry. The precedent for the multiple contour was 
established by Michelangelo for profound reasons stemming from 
his doubt as to the exact placing of forms in space and his sense 
of the palpitation of living organisms. Since then a thousand prosaic 
drawings have been enlivened by stated and re-stated contours until 
this mannerism has become standard art-school practice. 
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Mr. Berenson once remarked that Cellini had reduced the art 
of sculpture to the level of jewellery—at least I think it was Mr. Ber- 
enson: the art of drawing has since the 17th Century been continu- 
ally in danger of being reduced from the level of meditation to the 
level of table talk, And because the media and size of drawings is 
not generally adapted to bombast, such rhetoric, expressed in a po- 
litely modulated voice, has been, and continually is, mistaken for 
profundity of speech. You cannot “make” a drawing any more pro- 
foundly than you can “make” conversation, you can only arrive at 
a drawing as you arrive at a philosophical conclusion. That is the 
justification for Baudelaire’s remark. 


In a recent book on modern drawings,* the authors remark with 
admiration that there is no simplicity of thought among “the younger 
men”; “so that the imagination of Dali is furnished with an astonishing 
familiarity with psychiatry, orthodox and otherwise; that of Mas- 
son with mythology; that of Seligmann with medieval prophecy 
and black magic; that of Tchelitchew with veritable mysticism and 
strange sciences.” It is all highly sympathetic to me, for I am much 
given to cluttering my mind with esoteric paraphernalia, but I have 
made enough false drawings myself to know that this kind of thing 
is ideal as an aid to the falsification of real drawing and I hope I 
have become wary of it. The bizarre and the exotic is probably the 
most useful equipment for this process of falsification and if an ele- 
ment of pastiche of an “old master” can be added so much the 
better. Tchelitchew is an interesting case in point. An enormously 
talented draughtsman who at his best, in his early work, was capable 
of realising volumes and relating forms with a skill which would 
have borne the burden of profound thought, he became the victim 
of his own lively but shallow gift for pictorial invention and subsided 
into “veritable mysticism and strange sciences” with results which 


* Modern Drawings by Monroe Wheeler and John Rewald. 
Museum of Modern Art. N.Y. 1944. 
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might be compared to the theology of a cardinal who has embraced 
spiritualism. The falsification of his later drawings is the result of 
the triviality of his thinking. His skill remains extraordinary. 


There is a world of difference between the false drawing and 
the bad drawing. Degas could draw badly but never falsely; Matisse 
could make one miraculous drawing and ten dreary arabesques but 
he seldom falsified; Tiepolo drew with such careless brilliance that 
he frequently made the true look false; and Bonnard, whose drawing 
was invariably hesitant and often feeble, yet overcomes the weak- 
ness of his sense of form to the extent that his bad drawings are 
true because of their extreme relevance to his luminous and sensi- 
tive pictorial thought. False drawing on the other hand can be very 
good and very expertly made, but it is a cream bun filled with 
custard. The form of the pastry may be exquisitely achieved, the 
custard is delicious and made with real eggs and the pastrycook him- 
self had no intent to deceive with his confection. To him cream 
buns are filled with custard. 


For my own part, such tentative conclusions as I have arrived 
at about the nature of drawing result from my own practise of paint- 
ing and sculpture. In one sense all the visual arts are interlocked 
and in another painting and sculpture extend like wings from the 
body of a drawing. Unlike either painting or sculpture, drawing is 
ultimately linear, the line contains the forms by implication and 
without a sculptural sense the draughtsman cannot convey the im- 
plication of volumes which his linear paraphrases must imply. Equal- 
ly, the forms which he is concerned to draw are seldom stone or 
bronze, but rather earth, or fruit, or flesh enveloped in air; so he 
must possess some part of that sensual appreciation of these materials 
which is within the painter’s province. It is relevant that the painter’s 
drawing, especially in the case of Cézanne, can sometimes suggest 
sculpture, whereas certain sculptors’ drawings, such as those of both 
Maillol and Despiau, suggest painting. Rodin’s watercolours are 
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MICHAEL AYRTON 13 


usually fluildly linear, with little or no hatching intended to convey 
form in depth, whereas Degas continually, in his drawings which 
are studies for painting, models tonally to suggest sculptural forms 
in space. That part of the artist which is Pygmalion, apparently di- 
rects this tendency. In drawing he seeks perhaps to compensate for 
flesh if he is a sculptor and to remark bones if he is a painter. Mail- 
lol’s soft nudes in red chalk, spongy and ill-articulated, are at the 
furthest tactile remove from his noble matrons in bronze and stone. 
They are far more glutinous than any but the most unsuccessful 
Renoir. But in order to think flesh back from rock and metal, in 
order as it were to go to bed with the woman by proxy, he drew in 
sanguine the soft counterpart of hard sculpture. By these dual means, 
drawing and sculpture, he brought the woman herself to life. 


When Baudelaire asks if Ingres’ drawing is “absolutely intelli- 
gent” he is really asking whether Ingres knew exactly what he was 
doing, whether he was equating the act and the intention in the 
most pertinent way possible. But of course Baudelaire was the spec- 
tator. In fact Ingres himself was arriving at the answer to the same 
question while he was drawing. Drawing is essentially an act of the 
intelligence because in the act of drawing the artist attempts to dis- 
cover what he is doing and the extent to which he finds out is the 
extent to which the drawing succeeds in its private purpose. The 
intelligence he brings to the researches of his pencil will accord with 
the extent to which he is deeply conscious of what is happening in 
his eyes. By these signs shall he know him. 

The artist in Western society is encouraged to distrust his in- 
tellect. There is a deep-seated urge to see in him something of the 
“natural,” the semi-sacred idiot, often revered in primitive societies. 
What precisely it is in man’s memory which fosters this delusion, 
I do not know, but perhaps the menace of the image maker’s magic 
can thus be partially dispersed or hidden and the disquieting rela- 
tionship he has with society becomes easier to condone. At all events 
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there is a belief, almost a hope, that the development of sensitivity 
and the refinement of intuitive emotional responses is incompatible 
with a keen intelligence. And the artist himself responds to this 
proposition gladly if he is stupid and silently if he is not. But like 
many long sustained conspiracies, the plot eventually deludes the 
participants. The artist betrays his mind and the public betrays its 
distaste by requiring less and less from the artist. That is to say, the 
public shows less and less inclination to accept anything from him 
which requires time, thought or any intellectual relationship; any- 
thing more, indeed, than sensory stimulation. When this occurs 
drawing becomes flaccid and diffuse and is overlaid with the mucous 
of soft sensation. 


This fluid secretion is ever present and the individuals struggling 
against it are always in a minority. At times there is a general purge, 
a concerted drive, towards intellectual clarity. The Renaissance in 
Italy, the period immediately following the Revolution and again the 


last decade of the 19th Century, in France, these historic moments 
throw up great draughtsmen as a natural corollary. Leonardo and 
Michelangelo co-existed, so did Ingres and Goya, Cézanne and Seu- 
rat. The climate was right for them. We do not on the whole enjoy 
such a climate today perhaps because we tend to be advancing tech- 
nologically rather than philosophically. 

I am aware that I am defining the act of drawing in a very 
special sense. I believe myself to be searching for the centre of it 
and to be groping in my own mind towards an examination of Bau- 
delaire’s generalisation that the draughtsman is the philosopher of 
art. Whatever the primary motive, the ultimate virtue of a work of 
art lies in its ability to enlarge human experience and presumably 
one of the virtues of philosophy is its ability to order experience so 
that the perception of experience becomes enlarged. In the visual 
arts, drawing is the process by which experience is simultaneously 


ordered and enlarged. 





WYNDHAM LEWIS 


A Note on Michael Ayrton* 


Mr. Michael Ayrton is one of the best artists in England. He 
is sufficiently mature to generalize, is an excellent writer, and one 
of the wittiest of men. The public has, with him, the rare oppor- 
tunity of listening to the unorthodox reflections of a very eminent 
artist, still young enough to speak with the standpoint of youth, 
with sufficient experience to match the oldest of the experts. There 
is no eccentricity in his attacks on Picasso; and his pages on Barna, 
a pre-Renaissance master, who came through the Black Death, and 
bore its mark in all his subsequent work, could have been written 
by some authority settled in Italy, such as Berenson. 


Mr. Ayrton’s long and intricate analysis of Drawing is one ot 
the most interesting things in the book, and one of the best state- 
ments on the subject. He begins and ends with a remark of Baude- 
laire’s, namely that “the draughtsman is the philosopher of Art.” 
This long study is preceded by a most brilliant account of the art 
of Degas. I think it would be very difficult, in contemporary criticism, 
to find as able and valuable an analytical study of the significance 
of drawing as such. These pages on Drawing alone would justify 
the printing of this book. I wish I could convey how usefully his 
mind investigates problem after problem. He compares the respective 
merits of Leonardo, Ingres, Degas, Daumier and others of the great- 
est draughtsmen of all time, with a profundity and subtlety which 
are rarely met with. It is my hope that if only for these pages Mr. 
Ayrton’s book will be bought and carefully studied by all those con- 


cerned with the teaching or practice of the visual arts. 


* This essay is the Foreword to Golden Sections, to be published by Methuen 
(London) later this year. 
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In his essay on the sculpture of Giovanni Pisano Mr. Ayrton 
departs from critical orthodoxy in expressing views diametrically op- 
posite to those of Berenson. He approves to a limitless extent of this 
thirteenth century sculptor. If one has not seen the works described 
it is impossible to form an opinion upon the merits of Giovanni 
Pisano, but undoubtedly Mr. Ayrton’s essay is a commanding one, 
and one of the best in this book. Let me quote him. He is speaking 
about the Pisa Baptistry sculptures where some of the figures were 
left unfinished: “There is in his work a stormy element of divine 
discontent . . . . It is this discontent . . . which invites compari- 
son with Michelangelo and it is this also which makes Giovanni 
Pisano exceptionally relevant and comprehensible to our own period 
.... This twentieth century situation is enormously remote even 
from Michelangelo; and how much more so from Giovanni Pisano? 
Yet it would be absurd if I, living in the twentieth century, were 
not to admit that this distraught element in Giovanni Pisano af- 


fected me deeply.” It may be to this that one may trace the oppo- 
sition between the views of the scholar, Berenson, and those of the 
artist, Ayrton. 


In Ayrton’s analysis of Michelangelo, in “The Crypto-Prome- 
theans,” the last essay in the book, one may find his fullest account 
of the Promethean beauty of Michelangelo's pessimism. This is, | 
think, a very profound study. There are many things in it I would 
like to quote; but I must ,of course, content myself with drawing the 
reader's attention to it. 

This book is full of analyses of such interest that one is tempted, 
continually, to enlarge, beyond what is necessary, particular com- 
ments. Then all I will do is to ask any artist who acquires this book 
to read, with great care and attention, the various sections into which 
it is divided. I have not read any book of late containing several 


essays of such pregnancy. 


Ayrton is one of that rare company of artists endowed with an 
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analytic mind of the first order, which enables him to lift himself 
outside the ranks of executants, and go on critical flights beyond the 
scene of his performances. This duality is often misunderstood. I 
remember how, in the early days of his dual activity, T. S. Eliot 
would be noisily admired, by those who disliked his verse, as a first 
rate critic. “I like his critical books, but naturally not his verse” 
was a sentence which I heard more than once in those distant 
days before Eliot had gained full recognition as one of the major 
poets of our time. I give this instance because it is odd the way in 
which great critical ability, such as that of Michael Ayrton, is turned 
to account by his opponents. On the other hand, I regard this double 
endowment by nature as something we have very much to congratu- 
late ourselves upon. To kave a highly gifted artist able and willing 
to explain to us the mysteries of his craft is a matter for mankind in 
general to be very grateful for. There is a great deal of art criticism, 
but not much of it is very good. I consider that the appearance of 
such a book as this one, by Michael Ayrton, in which people at 
large have Drawing explained to them in so profound a way, have 
the genius of Michelangelo interpreted so brilliantly, have so rare 
a figure as Barna, and so important a sculptor as Giovanni Pisano 
so beautifully introduced to them—(these two massive studies of 
great Italians would alone make this book a rare critical perform- 
ance); that the appearance of such a book should be acclaimed by 
all those interested in the Fine Arts, as an event of great moment 
to them. 


I cannot conclude these introductory remarks to Michael Ayr- 
ton’s book without referring to his dazzling musical excursion, in 
which he has a great deal to say about the influence of paintings 
upon composers. I am not myself sufficiently acquainted with music 
to express an opinion upon this part of his essay; but Ayrton had 
two great friends—one, Constant Lambert, the other, Cecil Gray 
(the musical historian), and they were also friends of mine; and I 
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feel that a great deal of this essay is the result of his contact with 
these two men, and, indeed, he says as much. Even for a person 
with as little knowledge as I have of music, I venture to say that the 
case he makes out for the exceptional character of the work of Berlioz 


and Liszt is not critically negligible. 


But I add this to my other introductory remarks about Ayrton 
only because I feel sure his adventure into musical criticism plays its 
part with the rest of this important essay. 





DONALD DAVIE 


Under St. Paul’s 


Wren and Barry, Rennie and Mylne and Dance 
Under the flags, the men who stood for stone 
Lie in the stone. Carillons, pigeons once 
Sluiced Ludgate’s issues daily, and the dome 
Of stone-revetted crystal swung and hung 
Its wealth of waters. Wren had plugged it home 
With a crypt on the nerve of London. Now the gull 
Circles and dry stone nozzles of the belfries, 
Each graceful City hydrant of the full 
Eagerly brimming measure of agreement, 
Still to be tapped by any well-disposed 
Conversible man, still underneath the pavement 
Purling and running, affable and in earnest, 
The conduit, Candour. Fattily urbane 
Under the great drum, pigeons foul their nest. 


The whiter wing, Anger, and the gull’s 

Shearwater raucous over hunting hulls 

Seek London’s river. Rivers underground, 

Under the crypt, return the sound 

Of footfalls in the evening city. Out of wells, 
Churchyards sunk behind Fleet Street, trickle smells 
Of water where a calm conviction spoke 

Now dank and standing. Leaves and our debris choke 
The bell-note Candour that the pavior heard 

Fluting and swelling like a crop-filled bird. 
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So sound the tides of love; yet man and woman 
May be my world’s first movers, and the stream 
Still run no darker nowhere deeper than 
Conviction’s claim upon us, to deny 
Nothing that’s undeniable. Light airs 
Are bent to the birds that couple as they fly 
And slide and soar, yet answer to the flow 
Of this broad water under. There we ride 
Lent to the current, and convictions grow 
In those they are meant for. As conviction’s face 
Is darker than the speculative air, 
So and no darker is the place 


For candour and love. What fowl lives underwater, 
Breds in that dark? And hadn’t a contriver 
Of alphabets, Cadmus, the gull for daughter? 


Across the dark face of the waters 

Flies the white bird. And the waters 

Mount, mount, or should mount; we grow surer 

Of what we know, if no surer 

Of what we think. For on ageing 

Labouring now and subsiding and nerveless wing 

The gull sips the body of water, and the air 

Packed at that level can hold up a minister in air. 
Across the dark face of the water 

Flies the white bird until nothing is left but the water 





LUCY MATTESON 


The Death of Emma 


I 


Emma closed her eyes. She leaned back on her pillow and 
listened to the slow, hollow droning of the man beside her. She 
wished the minister would go away. But at least now, she thought, 
she had an excuse for not looking at him. Looking was the worst 
part. And now she could close her eyes and shut the thin, grey- 
skinned man out of her mind: she could pretend he was only a 
voice — a humming, hollow sound. 

At regular intervals, Emma heard a small, crackling noise com- 
ing from the direction of Reverend Stone; he was turning the pages 
of the Bible, without breaking the rhythm of his slow, symmetrical 
speech. Then there was silence. Emma heard him close the book. 

Charlie, who was sitting on the edge of the bed, below Emma’s 
feet, turned a little to face Reverend Stone. Emma felt the bed 
shake, but she didn’t move: she tried hard not to blink her 
eyelashes. 

Emma looked much younger than her years. She had white 
hair, but it was short and combed in a very girlish style. Her skin 
was pink and smooth, and her face was still plump and full, despite 
her months of prolonged illness. 

“I believe Mrs. Becker is resting peacefully now,” said Reverend 
Stone. “Let us have a word of prayer.” 

Charlie bowed his head. His elbows rested on his knees and 
his hands were clasped tightly around the back of his neck. 

The sound began again: 

“Oh Lord in Heaven who looks down upon us this day, we come 
to you to offer a word of thanks, a word of prayer, for Emma Becker, 
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wife of Charles Becker and woman of strong Christian faith and 
unshakable sense of duty, who on this day and at this moment rests 
peacefully as a child in sleep. We offer you, O Lord, our humble 
thanks — that she has been spared the long suffering and pain of 
her illness, and we hope and pray that her recovery will be soon 
— we hope that on this day you, O Lord, you who have the power 
to restore her health and vitality, will . . 

Hope, thought Emma. Hope for what? Recovery? No. A 
miracle. Miracle is what he meant. That’s what everybody meant. 

“Amen,” said Reverend Stone, and Charlie repeated it. 

Charlie got up and walked him to the door, leaving it partly 
open. 

Emma turned her head and glanced over at the two of them. 
They were standing on the front porch, talking. She saw Reverend 
Stone put out his hand, and Charlie shook it vigorously. Next 
to the minister, she thought, Charlie looked like a small boy — a 
small boy in the presence of a cold, omnipotent father. And 
Charlie did think of Reverend Stone as a father. Ever since his 
own father had died — “passed on to the other world” — Charlie 
had worshipped Reverend Stone. Somehow, despite Reverend 
Stone’s reserve, Charlie had become affectionately attached to him. 
Emma was never able to understand. But she accepted it; she dis- 
missed her own revulsion for the minister as irrational. She tried 
to ignore his ghoulish appearance — thin, grey face — sunken, pin- 
point eyes — hair the color of his skin. Charlie liked him, and she 
had tried. She couldn’t tell him now. 

Emma wondered if perhaps that was what had attracted her to 


Charlie — his need for looking up to people. There was some attrac- 
tion involved in her marriage, and maybe that was it. She did 
mother him. During her six years of marriage, Charlie had been 
a good husband, a responsible one. But around the house, he was 
helpless. She wondered how he had managed to survive after his 
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first wife had left him — after his children had grown, left home, 
and started families of their own. In the last six years, Charlie had 
never once fixed his breakfast or washed a dish. She even had to 
remind him to wash his face and hands and change his clothes 
after he came home from a long day’s work. 


Charlie, even now, in the presence of Reverend Stone, was 
wearing his paint-splattered overalls. While he talked to Reverend 
Stone, he ran his greasy hands through his thin, uncombed hair 
and scraped bits of dirt and sticky tar off the edge of his shoes by 
rubbing the soles against the corner of the porch steps. 


She watched them talk. Then Charlie and Reverend Stone 
shook hands again and the grey man walked down the path, turn- 
ing once to tip his hat. 

Charlie came inside. 

“I thought you were sleeping,” he said. 

“I was,” said Emma. 

Charlie walked over to the side of her bed and sat down. 

“What books would you like me to bring home this week?” 
he asked. 

“Don’t bother,” said Emma. “I have enough.” 

Charlie looked down at his soiled hands and picked a little 
dirt out from under his nails. 

“Wash them!” said Emma. 

Charlie squirmed. 

“Sorry,” she said. “You know how grouchy I get when I stay 
in bed too long. Little things annoy me.” 

‘Tll wash,” said Charlie, getting up and going into the bath- 
room. 
After he had washed and changed into his brown suit, he 
waited for Emma to write out the grocery list and went to the store. 
Emma slept the rest of the afternoon. 

In the early evening, Emma awoke and ate a little of the 
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dinner Charlie had tried to prepare. But the canned food didn’t 
appeal to her, so she laid her tray on the table beside the bed and 
read one of the novelettes in last month’s Reader's Digest until 
Pauline arrived. 


Pauline was one of Charlie’s two daughters — Emma’s daugh- 
ter, now. At 7:30 she came over with her husband and two children. 
Emma asked Charlie to look around in the closet for some of the 
coloring books she had been saving for times when the children 
dropped in. 

Emma propped herself up in bed with three pillows. It had 
been so long since Charlie’s children and grandchildren had come 
to visit. Six years ago she had been foolish, she thought, for she 
had tried too hard to be a mother to Charlie’s children. And when 
she had found out that she could not treat these grown people 
with separate lives and separate families as children, she had turned 
her attention on their youngsters, only to be accused of meddling. 
So Emma had stopped seeing them so often. And now, when she 
was ill, they came to her. She enjoyed it. But, in a way, it seemed 
forced. 


Emma and Pauline talked until around ten, while the children 
sat on the floor coloring pictures and Charlie talked with her hus- 
band. Pauline told her she was looking well, and Emma agreed. 
She could not deny it, for the fact that she had not lost more than 
twelve pounds in the last seven months, still retained her rosy 
appearance, and even felt reasonably comfortable, had amazed 
everyone, including herself. 

After they left, Charlie sat on the edge of the bed, as he did 
every evening since her illness, and read to her — either the Bible, 
or a “religiously inspiring” novel, or once in a while, if he ran 
across one, an article about someone else who had cancer. And it 
would always be someone who had recovered, either by accident of 
nature or act of God. 
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Emma listened, as she’d always listened. Charlie's voice was 
not hollow like Reverend Stone’s, but warm and vital and appeai- 
ingly gruff, in a way she could not explain. And she tried to 
believe it, the way she thought she'd always believed it. But this 
time it didn’t work. 

Why, thought Emma, after all these years of believing every- 
thing, did she suddenly believe in nothing? Her mind wandered 
away from the words Charlie was speaking, and she thought of 
her home in Iowa. She wondered what it would be like now, if 
she were still there, if her parents had not died and she had not 
moved to California at the age of thirty-five. And she wondered 
what it would be like if she had married Harry, the man thirteen 
years older than she whom she could not give up but somehow 
could not give in to either. It would be the same, she thought. If 
she had stayed at home, she would still be a Baptist, and if she'd 
given in to Harry, it would be astrology and Christian Science. 
Now it was Charlie and the Methodist Church. And it was 
because she’d believed in everything, she thought, that she now 
believed in nothing. 

Charlie finished reading the 91st Psalm and closed the Book. 

“Charlie,” she said, “Don’t you ever feel like you’re caught 
in a bind? Closed in, so you can’t speak?” 

Charlie didn’t understand her. He said no, that he had always 
been able to speeak and that that was the most wonderful thing in 
life, being able to speak exactly what you ment and felt, and that 
he was glad that he had people to speak to that would understand 
him — like her, for instance. Emma dropped the subject and 
Charlie turned out the light. She turned over and went to sleep. 


II 
The next morning, at breakfast, Emma felt a pain in her 
stomach. She couldn’t eat her scrambled eggs and only finished 
half a glass of milk. 
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“There's something blocking me inside,” she said to Charlie. 


And Charlie worried. For the next week, and the week after, 
Emma ate less and less. When she wouldn’t eat, Charlie couldn’t. 
At the end of the two weeks, Emma had lost twenty pounds and 
her complexion had faded to a dull-white. The blankets and night- 
gown of powder-blue — her favorite color — no longer offset her 
smooth, pink skin, but merged into the dull white and cast reflec- 
tions on it. Emma knew she was going to die. 


“I don’t want another operation,” she said to Charlie. “I just 
want to leave it this way.” 


Charlie wouldn’t listen. He couldn’t. So he called the doctor 
again and told him that he would try it once more — one more 
operation. He couldn't give up now. 

The ambulance came for Emma in the early afternoon and 
took her to the hospital. Charlie and Reverend Stone arrived a 
few minutes later and went up to her room. Charlie sat in a 
straight wooden chair, wrinkling and twisting an old handkerchief 
while Reverend Stone talked with Emma, telling her what a won- 
derful woman she was, what a wonderful sense of duty she had, 
the way she cared for Charlie, never once considering herself — and 
the way she treated his children as her own, loving them, doing 
little things for them. He went on, telling her what courage she 
had, what stamina — and, if she held on to her faith in the Lord, 
prayed to him, she would not get the worst fate. The Lord never 
gave his followers the worst. But what that worst fate was, Emma 
didn’t know. 


Emma focused her eyes on the ceiling. She heard Charlie 
cough. Reverend Stone began his prayer. Charlie put his head 
down and stared at the floor. Emma heard his chair squeak. 


“Amen,” said Reverend Stone. 
“Amen,” said Charlie. 
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It was quiet for a second. Then Emma heard the legs of the 
wooden chair scrape against the floor, and Charlie walked across 
the room, toward her bed. He bent over her, kissed her on the 
forehead, and squeezed her hand tightly. 

Charlie and Reverend Stone left the room. 

Emma lay still, staring up at the ceiling. She couldn’t sleep. 
She counted the cracks in the paint: over and over she counted 
them, till the day grew dim, the light faded from the window, and 
she could no longer see the cracks to count. 

A nurse came in, flipped a light-switch, and rushed to the 


window to pull the shade. The glare hurt Emma’s eyes, and she 
winced. 


“Have a good sleep?” said the nurse, rushing to the bedside 
and tucking in the blankets. 

‘You'll freeze without your covers tucked,” she said. 

The nurse looked at her watch, took out a thermometer, and 
stuffed it into Emma’s mouth. While Emma had her lips clamped 
tight around thie glass stick, the nurse grabbed Emma’s wrist and 
took her pulse. She wrote hurriedly on a little card, pulled out the 
thermometer and read it. 

She left the room. 


Then, when dinner came — poached eggs, pudding, and milk 
— Emma looked at it and pushed it away from her toward the end 
of the bed. She didn’t want to smell it. She turned over on her 
side, her back toward the food, and fell asleep. 


When she awoke, some people were in her room staring down 
at her from the end of the bed. Strangers, she thought. 

“Feeling better?” asked the fat woman on the left. 

No. They weren't strangers either, thought Emma. Her rela- 
tives. All the way from Iowa. Relatives and friends she had not 
seen since she was thirty-five. And now they were standing there, 
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in her room — no, in the hospital room — talking to her as if they 
had been together all these years. 


She looked around the room. Flowers. Oh, of course, she 
thought, flowers. Naturally they would bring flowers. 

Emma rubbed her eyes till they stung. She had to wake up. 
These people were talking to her. She reached for the pitcher of 
water on the table next to her but it wouldn’t lift up. 

“It’s stuck to the table,” she said, and the little man on her 
right — her uncle Dave — rushed over, poured her a glassful, and 
handed it to her. 

A few swallows made her feel better. She came back to her 
senses. She waved her arm toward the end of the bed, and they 
cranked the top of the bed up high enough so she could see them, 
talk to them. 

Now she knew who they were — just one family: Katherine, 
Uncle Dave, and their two children, Robert and Rose. But who 
was the young man standing behind them? She didn’t know. 

“I'd like you to meet Marve,” said Rose. “Marvin Wright. 
He’s my — my boyfriend.” 

“Engaged?” asked Emma. 

Rose blushed and Marvin, who had now moved somewhat 
closer so Emma could see him, fidgeted with a pair of car keys he 
had pulled from his pocket. 

“No,” said Rose. 

“Oh,” said Emma. 

They talked with Emma about an hour. Emma was glad to 
see Rose. She had only seen pictures, and sometimes, on her birth- 
day or Christmas, Rose wrote a little something on a card and sent 
it to her. Emma had saved some of the pictures she'd received 
nine years ago, when Rose was ten and Robert was thirteen. She'd 
saved the ones of Robert, too. They were somewhere in the bottom 
of her old trunk. 
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Around eight-thirty, Charlie and Reverend Stone came in. 
They shook hands with the people there, said something in low 
whispers that Emma couldn’t hear, and walked over beside her 


bed. The other people left. 


Emma fell asleen listening to the slow humming sounds com- 
ing from Reverend ae. 


Il 


After the operation, Emma felt somewhat revived. For an 
instant, she thought that maybe this time it had worked. But only 
for an instant. Then the pain came back. 


During the weeks that followed, more people came to see her: 
Charlie's friends and relatives, her close neighbors, and more of 
her own relatives from the Middle-West. And always it was the 
same: they would come in dressed in their fanciest clothes and 
bring flowers or presents that she knew she would never use, and 
they would talk of silly things like the weather, or some sports 
event, or rattle on about family or neighborhood gossip. And they 
would always pretend — pretend they were just “dropping by.” 
At first Emma had liked all the attention: she had hoped that she 
might find someone there who would talk about things sensibly — 
let her face up to what was going on. But that’s impossible, thought 
Emma. It was all a game. She knew she was going to die. She 
knew, and they knew. And they knew she knew. But nobody 
would say anything. It as a game, and she had to play it. It had 
to be that way. Not even Charlie. There was only one person 
who seemed as if she wanted Emma to say it — “I’m going to die” 
— and that was her aunt Martha. And Emma would never say 
it in front of her: she only wanted to hear it so she could cry. 
Emma could picture her sniffling and blubbering and blowing her 


nose on a thin wet handkerchief and saying over and over “Poor 
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Emma. My poor, dear Emma.” And Emma didn’t want that. So 
she kept on playing the game. 

Then one day Emma’s mind got foggy; everything was blurred 
and things happened so fast. People would be there talking to her, 
and then they wouldn’t. Some of them looked like flat shadows 
on the wall: Little people — big people — like cut-outs on a big 


piece of poster-board. And they were saying things, but she couldn’t 
talk back. 


It wasn’t strange, she thought. That’s the way it had always 
been. She was here, and they were there. And there was nothing 
between here and there but fog. And something frightening, some- 
thing terrifying ran through her mind: 


People are buried, people decay, in their own 

separate city. 
Over and over it ran through her mind. She couldn’t explain it, 
and it made her tremble. And something warm was on her hand, 
keeping it from trembling. It was another hand — a warm hand — 
and it held her hand tight so she couldn’t move it. And the blurred 
man attached to the hand was saying something, saying something 
to someone, someone she couldn’t see: Funerals. Funerals and 
burials and cemeteries and flowers and God. She didn’t want to 
be buried. She'd always been buried. No, she thought. That 
wasn’t right. People aren’t buried till they die. Who was next to 
her? A little boy with dirty hands. No, it was Charlie. That’s who 
it was. Charlie should know. She didn’t want to be buried. Not 
flowers and mumbling. Aunt Martha crying. Someone must know 


that. She would tell him. 


The hand was squeezing hers tighter. But she couldn’t speak. 





CHARLES TOMLINSON 


Winter 


It is winter. We have ransacked 
the museums for warmth 
and we have produced garishness. 
A Navajo blanket 
woven in a Lancashire factory 
decorates the interior. 
It is picturesque 


and we do not want pictures 


but a weather of being 


an atmosphere 
that we can inhabit. 
Houses 
are built of stone 
pervaded by a locality 
and by durable crafts. 
There are no Indians here, 


but it is winter. 
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Le Musee Imaginaire 


An Aztec sacrifice, 
beside the head of Pope — 
eclectic and unavoidable. 
We admire the first 
for its expressiveness, the second 
because we understand it — 
can re-create 
its circumstances, and share 
Cif not the presuppositions) 
the aura 
of the civilities surrounding it. 
The other, in point 
at any rate, of violence 
touches us more nearly. 
And yet . . . it is cruel 
but unaccountably so; for the temper of awe 
demand by the occasion, escapes us: 
it is not 
better than we are — 
it is merely different. 
Expressive, certainly. But of what? 
Our loss is absolute, yet unfelt 
because inexact. The head 
of Alexander Pope, 
stiller, attests the more tragic lack 
by remaining 
what it was meant to be; 
intelligible, 
it forbids us to approach it. 





ALLAN SEAGER 


The Musical Saw and Pygmalion the Less 


The sound madness makes is, of course, the wavering smears 
of a distant musical saw. If anyone hears it too often, they come 
and cart him away. But everyone hears it sometimes. 


Mrs. Harper sat leaning over the bars of the playpen. They 
were thick bars. In her hand was a battered white granite cup. 
Her face was lined with red streaks almost as if she had been 
scratched but it was only where tears had run. “Cup,” she said in 
a high desperate voice. “Cup, Emily.” 

In the playpen Emily cast down her eyes and picked at her 
shoe. 

“Cup, darling. Cup?” Mrs. Harper said winningly, the red 
streaks making the S’s of a false smile. “CUP, godammit,” she 
shouted. 


“Flora!” her husband said. He was sitting on the edge of the 
couch, watching. 


“Oh, I know,” she said and, with the cup dangling from a fore- 
finger, she put her hands up to her face. Her pony-tail bobbed up 
and she concentrated for a moment to gain calm. Then she stretched 
out the cup toward Emily again. “Say ‘cup,’ Emily. Cup, dear.” 

Emily clapped her long palms flabbily over her head, set them 
on the floor of the playpen and banged her bottom on it. Emily 
was a gorilla. 

“Stop it!” Mrs. Harper shrieked. “You'll break the playpen 
again.” 

“She’s been picking at her shoes, too,” her husband said 
reproachfully. 
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A strong rubber thumb wriggled out of a hole near the instep 
of the left shoe. Emily watched it gloomily. 


“I'd better get her another one before they get here.” Mrs. 
Harper went into the bedroom and came back with a big box of 
shoes. They were made of lacquered paper; it was cheaper than 
leather. The Harpers ordered them specially from a manufacturer 
of dolls’ garments, although they were larger than the shoes of even 
the biggest mama doll. 

“You talk to her,” Harper said. He took a left shoe from the 
box, climbed gingerly over the playpen rails, and crouched beside 
the ape. “Maybe you'd better give her a doll, too.” 

“T’ve been saving this one until they . . .” 

“Oh, let her have it until I get her shoe on,” Harper said tensely. 

Mrs. Harper gave a long limp doll with a china head to Emily 
and told her over and over again what a darling pretty doll it was 
for darling pretty Emily while Harper deftly removed the torn 
shoe and fitted on the new one. Using only the ends of her fingers 
Emily dismembered the doll, tentatively ate some of the stuffing, 
and, in an access of horrid power, sluggishly crushed the china 
head in her palm. The new shoe, however, was on and Harper 
was out of the pen. 

“Did she cut herself? Show Mother your hand, Emily. Hand!” 

Meekly Emily held out both hands, palms upward. Mean- 
while Harper speared the arms, legs, torso, and skull fragments of 
the doll. 

“Get another one. One of those with the soft heads.” 

“All right but let’s not give it to her until we hear the door- 
bell.” He went into the bedroom again and came back with 
another doll, soft, with ropy yellow hair. 

“What time did they say they'd be here?” Mrs. Harper asked. 

“Eight-thirty. He’s bringing his wife, too. I guess she knows 
as much about it as he does.” 
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“His wife? My God, that means we'll have to serve some- 
thing. Have we got any gin left?” 


“Nearly a whole bottle. There in the cupboard. And there's 


a box of those crackers.” 


“But you can’t just serve gin and crackers. There’s some 
quinine water and a lemon out there but . . . oh, I know, there's 


that bologna.” 


“That's Emily’s,” Harper said firmly. “You can’t use that.” 

“We got to,” Mrs. Harper said grimly. “She’s not supposed 
to eat meat, anyway.” 

“But she needs animal protein. “The life of the great apes in 
captivity ...’” 

“Don’t you quote Yerkes to me. As long as he was coming alone, 
that was professional. You spring a wife on me at eight-twenty and 
that makes it social. Why didn’t you tell me earlier? We could 
have bought some cheese spread.” 

“I've been busy with the Anthropology Department all day.” 

Mrs. Harper had gone to the kitchen. “You talk to Emily,” 
she called. “I’m busy.” 

Harper sat down on the couch facing the playpen. Emily had 
one shod foot in her hand, tugging seriously at the instep. “Shake 
hands, Emily. Shake hands,” he said jovially. Listlessly Emily 
extended her long black hand. He shook it. It was cold. 

“Say ‘cup,’ dear,” he said. 

Emily gave a low mild grunt. 

“Hey, Flora! She said it. I just asked her once and she said 
it,” he cried. 

“Why, she can talk all right,” his wife called and then appeared 
in the doorway. ‘You know, I think I’m at fault. I get too tense 
and tension in the parents communicates to the children almost 
instantaneously.” 


“Hand, Emily. Say ‘hand.’” 
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Emily looked him full in the face and gave another grunt, 
somewhat higher in tone. 


“Why, that’s wonderful,” Harper crowed. “That's splendid.” 

Just then the buzzer sounded. 

“There they are,” Harper said, and Mrs. Harper sprang to 
the playpen and smoothed Emily's clean calico dress. 

Harper opened the door. If he had expected one of the usual 
brisk professors in hexagonal rimmed spectacles, light tan suit, and 
Christmas necktie, he was disappointed for before him stood a 
figure like Stresemann’s at Locarno. In fact, the man looked rather 
like Stresemann, gigantic, broad, thick, a knob of a head lately 
shaved, broad jowls likewise, extending, one knew without looking 
into several stiff folds to support the occiput, eyes popped, as big 
and cloudy as agate marbles, the massive head stuffed into the 
chalice of a spotless hard collar, and the heavy form molded by 
something Harper had seen only on tobacco cans, a genuine Prince 
Albert coat. 

Harper felt a limpid tingling awe and squeaked, “Good evening.” 

He heard a leathery bang. “Von der Miihl,” the big man said 
and gave what can be called a little bow only because his head 
moved no more than three inches from the perpendicular. To 
Harper it was like seeing a building start to topple and then snap 
upright. 

“Wadsworth Harper,” he said. “And this is my wife.” 

Again the bang, again the bow and von der Miihl stepped for- 
ward to reveal a dumpy little woman who had been blocked from 


view. “And this is my wife,” he said. 


Her face was pale and plump. It had some stony little blue 
eyes that changed focus to acknowledge the introduction but the 
net effect was characterless, seemingly designed rather to support 
her magnificent archaic hat than to elicit humane consideration. 
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There was a bird in her hat, a big black and white bird like a magpie, 
and it was nestled in a lair, not at all the kind of a lair a magpie 
could find in any terrene dell, but in a lair in heaven, if magpies 
liked that kind of thing, satin roses, velvet petals, ferny networks, 
gaudy vines. 


The Harpers were astonished but so was von der Miihl. He 
saw Emily. He was too big to jump but he fell back a pace and 
muttered something that, had the Harpers known German, they 
would have recognized as “Gott in Himmel.” 

“This is Emily, Professor von der Miihl,” Mrs. Harper said 
with a professional joy in her voice. 


The stalks of von der Miihl’s eyes retracted perhaps half an 
inch as he regained control and he said, “I was not told.” He did 
not say exactly, “I vas not dold,” — his English was too good for 
that — but there were Teutonic traces audible. 

“Harold Watkins didn’t tell you anything about Emily?” Harper 
asked. 

“I am here at ?rofessor Watkins’ request. He mentioned only 
a linguistic problem and I bring my wife who is my colleague. He 
said nothing of an ape.” 

Harper suspected that Harold Watkins had been playing a 
joke. People often made jokes about Emily but criticism only 
strengthened him, Pathfinders had to steel themselves and Harper 
felt the warm abrasive surge of pioneer grit scouring his determina- 
tion. “In a manner of speaking, Professor von der Miihl, Emily is 
the linguistic problem . . .” he began. 

But Flora Harper was having none of this polite academic 
fiddle-faddle. Looking directly at Mrs. von der Miihl, she struck 
for the heart. “We have reared Emily from a baby. . .” 

“So?” said Mrs. von der Miih] in German. 

“. . . on the theory that an ape who is conditioned exactly as 
the human infant is conditioned will behave identically to it. And 
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we have had a wonderful response. As you can see, Emily does 
behave like a child.” 

Everybody looked at Emily who was removing one at a time 
the rope fibers from the scalp of the new doll. It was close, painstak- 
ing work, and Emily resembled someone doing needlepoint, quiet, 
absorbed, and shy. 

The Harpers were used to throwing their tune back and forth 
and now Harper started a solo. “But, you see, Emily is now nearly 
a year and a half old and her vocabulary is not, we think, large 
enough.” 


“She speaks?” von der Miihl said incredulously. His only 
association with gorillas had been in his youth at Géttingen in the 
pages of du Chaillu. 

“Oh, yes,” Mrs. Harper said eagerly. 

“What does she say?” He leaned forward suddenly toward 
the playpen. “SPEAK to me,” he shouted as if Emily were deaf. 


Emily bared her teeth. 

“Oh, no. No, no. It’s not quite like that. She’s like a child, 
you know. Say ‘cup,’ Emily. Cup, dear.” 

Without raising her head from the doll, Emily dutifully gave 
her grunt, the lower one. 

“There, you see?” Mrs. Harper said, genuinely triumphant. 

“What do I see?” von der Miihl said, she thought rudely. 
“There was only an approximation of the vowel. There was no 
plosion.” 

“Oh, you know how it is with children. Only their parents 
understand them at first,” Mrs. Harper said in her jolly voice. 

“Hmm,” von der Miihl said, pursing his lips. “Ja. But why do 
you live with this beast? Carl Hagenbeck kept a gorilla in a cage 
in Hamburg long ago but he was proprietor of a circus. Are you 
employed by a circus?” 

“I guess Harold Watkins didn’t explain at all, Professor von 
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der Mihl,” Harper said. “We are conducting an experiment. We 
have a rather large grant from a foundation to enable us to. . .” 

Von der Mihl gave him a slow wink. “Ah, one of those. I 
have wondered what one must do. . .” 

“Perhaps I should explain that I am Assistant Professor of 
.. -” Harper began with a touch of anger. 

“Entschuldigen Sie, Herr Professor. Pray continue.” 

“Well, my wife explained it really. By giving Emily a human 
environment we hope. . .” 

“To turn her into a human being? But this is mere Pavlov, a 
Slav, a Russian,” von der Miihl said with the Prussian’s contempt 
for all the creatures of the steppes. “But enough discussion. I am 
sorry. I am here to do what you wish. What do you wish me to do?” 

“Before you begin, Professor, would you care for some gin 


and quinine water?” Mrs. Harper asked. 
“Gin? Why, please?” 


“Oh, I thought perhaps you would like . . .” Mrs. Harper's 
voice trailed away. 
“No. No gin, thank you very much. Now again, Professor . . .” 


” 


“Well, you see, Emily is African . 

“You catch her there?” von der Miihl said excitedly. “With 
ropes, with nets, with guns?” 

“No. We got her from the Trenton Zoo; she was born there. 
But essentially, fundamentally, you see, she is African. Now it had 
occurred to us that perhaps her linguistic retardation is caused by 
the fact that we speak English. We thought that if Emily could 
hear some of the African languages spoken, she might respond. 
Naturally we came to you.” 

“So now you believe in heredity, eh? But no, not entirely. 
They drink gin in Africa with quinine to keep off fever. You try 
to construct the jungle in this little flat, eh? But you need palms, 
Professor, you need palms,” and von der Miihl slapped his thigh 
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like a character in a novel and bellowed, “Ha, ha, ha,” loudly. 
“And a pith helmet,” he said and went “Ha, ha, ha,” again. Then 
he looked stern. “But now to business. We will try the Ganda 
dialect first.” 

“Professor von der Miihl, could you try the clicking language 
of the Bantus? I’ve always wanted to hear it,” Flora Harper asked. 

“Bantu is a language group and Ganda is one of its dialects. 
Listen.” 

Von der Miihl set himself on the edge of the couch and began 
to speak. To the Harpers’ naive ears, it seemed to be a succession 
of clicks, gulps, and “ahs” and “ohs.” 

Emily had made a little pile of the disengaged doll’s hair and 
another little pile of the grey stuffing and she was mingling them 
with one hand, soberly and delicately. She did not respond. 


“I ask her, ‘How do you do, Mademoiselle? You like your 
home? You like your papa and mama?’” And he went on speak- 


ing and gulping and clicking. 

Abruptly Mrs. von der Miihl spoke, “No-o-o. Nooo,” she 
bleated in a contemptuous voice. 

“What is wrong, mama?” von der Miihl asked. 

“You make three grammatical errors.” 

“Will an ape know?” 


“A woman’s voice is softer. Let me,” Mrs. von der Miihl said 
and inched forward on the couch toward the playpen, balancing her 
absurd hat. 

“Try Zulu,” von der Miih] suggested. 

Mrs. von der Miihl tried Zulu and her woman’s voice made 
the clicks fainter and the gulping almost coos. Emily looked up 
once and Mrs. von der Mil continued more insistently. The 
Harpers waited breathlessly. Was Jung right? Were they to wit- 


ness racial memory made manifest, a miracle of heredity? 
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Languidly but as quick as lightning, Emily’s sinewy arm shot 
out and plucked the hat from Frau von der Miihl’s head, and with 
both hands, she yanked it down over her own with a rending noise 
until the pointed hairy summit of her skull peeped out and her eyes 
were full of flowers. 


After she had shut the door on the von der Miihls, Mrs. 
Harper leaned against it, giggling. “I thought she was cute. That 
old bat was so surprised,” she said. 

Harper was standing with a forefinger along his cheek, 
abstracted. “Cute? Oh, yes. I didn’t blame her at all. They were 
fairly patronizing but . . .” he sighed, “. . . our visit here proved 
nothing. There were the shipping charges, a week’s rent on this 


apartment . . .” 


“But you can take it off the expense account. It was research.” 

“Oh, sure. But we're just where we were before. Emily will 
be a year and half old next Thursday and those two words are all 
she’s got.” He roused suddenly and went into the bedroom. He 
came back with his hat on. 

“Where are you going?” his wife asked. 

He did not answer. He sat down on the couch next to the 
playpen. “Hat,” he said, pointing like a pistol at his own. “Say 
‘hat,’ Emily. It will be her third word. Hat, Emily. Hat.” 


Emily did not look up. Flecked with wisps of net and petals, 
she had uncovered the skeleton of the bird, the magpie, and she 
was breaking off the tiny ribs one by one. 





GILBERT SORRENTINO 


Roundsong 
From the Spanish of Diego Hurtado y Mendoza 


That tree that’s moving its leaves: 


it’s fallen in love with something. 


That really fine looking tree 
looks like it wants to give blossoms: 


it’s fallen in love with something. 


That tree that’s good to see 
looks like it wants to flower: 


it’s fallen in love with something. 


It looks like it wants to give blossoms! 
They're even showing now —come out and see — 


it’s fallen in love with something. 


It looks like it wants to flower: 
they're even showing now! —come on and see: 


it’s fallen in love with something. 


They're even showing now: come out and look! 


call out the ladies to cut the fruit: 


it’s fallen in love with something. 
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Lyric 


From the Spanish of Gil Vicente 


In the garden’s born the rose: 
that’s where I want to go 

to see the nightingale & 

hear his songflow. 


Along the river’s shores 

the girl goes gathering lemons: 
that’s where 1 want to go 

to see the nightingale & 

hear his songflow. 


The girl goes gathering lemons 
to give them to her man: 
that’s where I want to go 

to see the nightingale & 

hear his songflow. 


To give them to her man 
in a silken-smooth sombrero: 
that’s where I want to go 
to see the nightingale & 
hear his songflow. 
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Homage to Wyndham Lewis 


1884-1957 


Since Wyndham Lewis’s death I have twice written about 
him elsewhere. Nevertheless I should not like my name to be 
absent from any collection of tributes. Wyndham Lewis was in 
my opinion one of the few men of letters in my generation whom 
I should call, without qualification, men of genius. It is for other 
painters and draughtsmen to praise his genius as a painter and 
draughtsman. I would only like to repeat what I have said several 
times before, that Lewis was the most versatile prose-writer of my 
time and had the most interesting style. I would like also to pay a 
special tribute to the work he did after he became completely blind. 
In Self Condemmed, he seems'to me to have written a novel greater 
than Tarr or The Revenge for Love; in Monstre Gai a sequel to 
The Childermass more remarkable than The Childermass itself. It 
is a great artist and one of the most intelligent men of my age who 
is dead. 

T. S. Exror 


In June, 1951, I produced for the BBC Third Programme a 
go-minute abridgement of Wyndham Lewis’s dramatic masterpiece 
The Childermass. The result — as radio — was so impressive that 
the BBC promptly commissioned Lewis to write the remainder of the 
long interrupted trilogy. Four years later we were able to mount a 
six-hour dramatic adaptation of the whole of The Human Age — 
some months before its publication in book form. That production 
was hailed in the critical press as among the greatest pieces of 
creative writing ever heard on the air. As the New Statesman & 
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Nation remarked: “If the Third had done nothing else, this would 
have justified its existence.” 


Lewis has always been credited with seeing the «iid through 
the eyes of a painter. It was precisely the appearance of things and 
people that he took most pains to convey. As he himself remarked 
of The Apes of God, “it could, I think, quite safely be claimed that 
no book has ever been written that has paid more attention to the 


outside of people.” 


Obviously, it is this “visual” quality which gives his creative 
writing such amazing vitality in broadcast performance. To hear 
his characters dissected in his narration is to see them clearly in the 
round. When the speaking of Lewisian narrative is linked to bril- 
liant dramatic performance of Lewisian dialogue, the result is 
unique on the air. And by now some of the finest voices in British 
radio have brought to the interpretation of both the excitement of 
sheer performance for which they call. Everyone who heard Donald 
Wolfit’s amazing virtuosity in the part of the Bailiff, for instance, 
remains with the cackling echoes forever in their ears. 


For radio performance has proved one thing about Lewis quite 
conclusively: with the possible exception of Dylan Thomas, no 
creative writer of our time has possessed so accurate and devastating 
a sense of the value of spoken words. The ear of Lewis was no 
less remarkable than his eye, and the aural impact of his writing 
proves to be every way as impressive as the visual impact of his 
painting. Every sentence he wrote was tried and tested as pure 


sound before his sharp and spikey writing incised it on the page. 


Louise Morgan related long ago how prone he was to defend 
the qualities of his prose by reading it aloud. He himself told me 
that he had written “One-way Song” largely for the pleasure of 
speaking it — a pleasure in which he had apparently indulged him- 
self vigorously and of: (He also told me, incidentally, that he 
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had made a recording of passages from the poem for Harvard in 
1939 — a reading which the BBC is hoping to broadcast shortly.) 


Composition, in the highest sense, always demands perform- 
ance -- for only the greatest composition can benefit by it. Lewis's 
so-called “Taxi-cab-driver test” serves to remind us just how care- 
fully his creative prose was constructed. And the test of broadcast 
performance has proved how fully that scrupulous care has been 
justified. 


It was peculiarly fortunate that radio was able to give back 
to Lewis in his blindness some of the pleasure which he had been 
able to give others while he still had his sight. For the last few 
years he was a careful and critical listener to creative radio on 
the BBC. He discussed with me minutely all points of interpreta- 
tion to which our joint adaptations of The Human Age, Tarr and 
The Revenge For Love gave rise. His enjoyment of good perform- 


ance and trenchant speaking was immense. 


My last recollection of Lewis was his delightful bark of 
laughter over the ‘phone after the third transmission of Tarr. It 
was the appreciation of one for whom fine performance had become 
a major pleasure of life. Had the girl who played Bertha (Marjorie 
Westbury) really been a German? Had Anastasya (Grizelda Hervey) 
really been primed with champagne for that last magnificent scene 
with Tarr over the oysters? At any rate — to hear them had made 
the characters and the whole book come alive for him again. 


And it is an interesting fact that the extra scenes he wrote for 
that broadcast performance of Tarr should have been among the 
last creative work that Lewis dictated. 


GEOFFREY Bripson 
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Lewis called himself “The Enemy” at one time and he was 
in conflict most of his life; his opponents have numbered among 
them persons not all of whom were entirely deserving of the treat- 
ment they received at his hands. His intellectual forces were power- 
ful both in polemic and in sheer fire-power of vituperation, but 
his vulnerability lay in his being a prey to suspicion, his tendency 
to bigotry and most of all in the unrelenting state of armed prepared- 
ness for attack to which his suspicions, often justifiable, gave rise. 
He represents allegorically a very sound reason for not testing or 
being possessed of the hydrogen bomb. He did as satirist and 
polemicist possess just such a weapon and like a nation so armed, 
he was perfectly clear that his stockpile of missiles was intended for 
defense, for he saw himself continually subject to unprovoked aggres- 
sion. He was invariably impatient of that cultural U.N. which 
fashion draws together to justify the avant-garde. Their triviality, 
their susceptibility, their pleasure in sensation as opposed to thought, 
their emotionalism, all of these were to Lewis in the nature of an 
attack not so much upon him personally as on the sanity of which 
he saw himself the guardian. Defending the standards of intelli- 
gence, clarity of structure in painting “the ossature” rather than 
“the intestinal” of creativity, he was constantly in “a state of armed 
conflict.” And recently in this, as it has transpired, guerrilla cam- 
paign I have found myself rather improbably his A.D.C. without 
sharing in their entirety his convictions or, perhaps to be more 
precise, without having au fond that ability to see matters in those 
severe divisions of black and white v:hout which he could not have 
written either the trenchant satire he did, nor produced in his best 
drawing and painting the triumphantly metallic images which will, 
I am convinced, eventually place him among the most important 
artists of his time. 


Wyndham Lewis was the Enemy, and in both arts and letters 


there is at all times a necessity for such a figure as indisputable as 
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Voltaire’s conception of the necessity for inventing God. In the 
visual arts this necessity is more readily discernible as, at the mid- 
century, the triumph of belly over mind sweeps the Western World, 
dripping with tachism and dominated by an intelligentsia whose 
desire to relinquish the disciplines of intelligence is paramount. 
The “haptic” joys of excretion which are thus vociferously encour- 
aged are not without their place in the psyche of the artist, today 
or at any time, but dysentery is a disease which left unattended 
weakens the body of the art. Wyndham Lewis was powerfully costive 
and that alone, in an age of dionysiac laxatives, was of the highest 
value, for it is one of the vital functions of the classical artist to 
control the aesthetic bowel movement. 


Lewis was fundamentally a geruine classical artist. His pro- 
nounced preference for what he described as “externals,” his love 
of that rigid carapace into which he disciplined his forms, the gen- 
eralised nature of those forms and above all his amazing capacity 
for taking the fabulous and strange and establishing as he did in 
The Human Age a condition of normality to which even the wild- 
est imaginative flight is subject, are consistent with the classical 
artistic intelligence. It is no wonder that he found himself in opposi- 
tion to the increasingly romantic trend of 20th Century aesthetics. 
It is equally not surprising that he achieved the finest portraits of 
his age, for objectivity remains an unavoidable concomitant of por- 
trait painting and classical art has objectivity at its centre 

If it were possible to examine aesthetics without recourse to 
personal taste then the intelligent man would presumably respond 
to intelligence in the arts as readily as he responds to intelligence 
displayed in tlhe sciences, in politics or in any other field wherein 
the mind is supposedly the controlling factor. But it is not possible, 
at least not wholly possible, and clearly with the mind subject to 
the stresses of our time, the temptation is open to the intelligent 
man to leave his brains in the cloakroom when entering an art 
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gallery or put them aside when taking up a volume of imaginative 
fiction. He seeks relaxation by those means, and who shall blame 
him, in the unfettered release of his ability to respond emotively, 
to suspend judgment, to allow free play of associations? Minor art 
frequently has no other raison d'etre and great painting can usually 
perform the function of sensory stimulant without further implica- 
tions if that is all that is required of it. Great fiction can be read 
as simple fable and the popularity of Gulliver's Travels as a tale for 
children is a case in point, for Gulliver's Travels can be appreciated 
at this level. But in certain cases a work of art denies itself entirely 
to the spectator or the reader who suspends his intelligence. It is in 
this category that the work of Lewis must be placed and it explains 
why his work is unsympathetic to many and in consequence will 
never be fashionable, for fashion allows of no intellectual exercise. 
You cannot “taste” Lewis, you must engage with him and every 
faculty you possess must be on the alert. 


This is in fact of course the total way to come at great art but 
it is not the only way, for great art offers different rewards at differ- 
ent levels, whereas the art of Wyndham Lewis makes no such con- 
cessions. It cannot be approached without involving the intellect. 
His astringency, the rigid organisation of forms, the relentlessly 
logical assembly of his images as a painter and the cogent, often 
unpalatable argument which thrusts up reeflike from his novels, all 
of these discomforts motivate against pleasure, all require effort 
on the part of the recipient. Only in his works of criticism do these 
qualities appear acceptable, for in works of criticism these are the 
things which the reader expects. They may give rise to disagree- 
ment but they are appropriate. 

The extraordinary thing about Lewis is that his critical talent 
was so potent that he transformed it from comment into creative 
art and this ability is of course the necessity of the satirist, but Lewis 


could equally achieve this critical-creative synthesis in painting 
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which has no satirical intention, for his portraits have nothing ~‘ 
Goya’s sardonic regard - .he verv quality one might have expected 
— but, held in equilibr. +. by his classical restraint, the best of his 
portraits exist in an order, possessed of an inherent logic, which defies 
the element of the grotesque necessary to satire. 

I do not mean to imply that he made no satirical paintings but 
rather that the mechanism by which he produced both satire and 
objective classicism was the same. The beam of his searchlight 
simply illuminated the facts and the visual criticism could be 
satirical or dispassionate depending upon the cause and nature of 
the image. What was to him grotesque he showed to be; what was 
not, was not. 

The classical clarity of his vision at its best is most notable 
in his drawings of the early 1920’s. With an absolute economy he 
was capable of erecting images with a structure of the most uncom- 
promising kind. No hesitation is in evidence anywhere and his 
adumbration of a trouser leg is as total as his realisation of a human 
head. He pleased neither himself nor the spectator by intent but 
with the most austere pictorial logic remarks the relationship of 
forms as if he himself had nothing to do with the matter. These 
drawings are important (not unindividual, for they could not be 
confused with those of anyone else) because the necessity for their 
execution was not connected with personal expression but with a 
visual recognition of the logical order of forms. 


To Lewis, the idea was the stimulus to passion, the criticism 
was dispassionate. This does not mean that Lewis was cold, he 
was not, but his disciplines imposed such classical dispassion, that 
the vehicle of his thought was frequently unsympathetic in its 
serene refutation of all emotional evocation. The product was 
metallic, crystalline, superficially inhuman, and this again is in the 
very nature of the classical artist. Only the very greatest, a Piero 
della Francesca, can so transmute this nature as to cause dispassion 
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to make its appeal in simply human terms. This supreme alchemy 
was generally denied to Lewis. 


But whether or not his art is enjoyable or not, and often it is 
not, it should not be underrated, as it has always been by people 
who know what they like. The supposition that a work of art 
exists only in terms of liking or not liking, whilst it is the copper 
currency of criticism, is not finally the standard of judgement which 
can be applied to Lewis or to any significant work, for it is not an 
intelligent standard but an emotional one. 


It is not, I believe, possible to sustain an art witthout a Wynd- 
ham Lewis. He must exist to maintain the balance upon which the 
probity and the stability of the arts rests even if to the superficial 
understanding he seems spikily undesirable. 


How long it will be possible to do without a replacement for 
Lewis I do not know, but one must come. And when this next 
great critic-creator dies, he in his turn will perhaps receive honour 


from the greatest living poet, and disregard from the most eminent 
practising art critic. That paradox is quite appropriate. 


Micuart Ayrton 





CLARK MILLS 


The Fable 
To H. V. H. 


Naively, in eroding fire, 
nostalgias like a drug inspire 
illusion to expand in air. 

In special towns our blunt desire 


impels toward assignations everywhere. 


The crude wish is indifferent 

to time; has means to circumvent 
powerful stratagems of change; 
obliterates the continent 


between us, peak and valley, range on range. 


O Love, who stilled our panic tears, 
ignored our faults and haunted fears, 
fools’ errands in outlandish places: 
delete the item of the years, 


annul the decades, plain in our two faces; 


and stress forever, we shall meet; 
invent two statues in a street 

at nightfall in a neutral town 
again, again — and then repeat 


the scene, while sleet and April shower down. 
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Facile delusions, improvise 

the fable of the open eyes 

between our childhood and all time, 

that peacefully without surprise 

exchange their knowledge as the epochs climb. 


O our last, rented island bed, 

recall the silences we said, 

provincial — in a child’s delight 

too lyrical against the dead 

beneath an unfurled peacock fan of night. 


Imagination: in that sea 

that shifts and wanders, cry that we 
stand fast, as currents ebb us far 
from vision — cry that it will be, 


in this dead calm of absence where we are. 


. .. Our names are fact, the fact is myth 
and fable — simple monolith. 
So we meet now and fall away. 


nd phrases, phrases reach you, with 


ray thanks and love, in a strange form today. 





TOM FOX 
The Parrots 


I was eleven then and I remembered hating her parrots before 
I could tie my shoelaces. They were like peacocks, but they strutted 
with their voices, sounding pedantic counting the chimes or announc- 
ing martinis. Whenever she left the house I spent hours trying to 
teach them obscenities. But they wouldn’t listen to me. They said 
my name and counted the chimes. Then they picked at their feathers 
and scratched each other. She could teach them anything. She con- 
ditioned them to screech my name whenever I passed by them. I 
couldn’t go from my room to the bathroom without the sound of 
scissors cutting against bone being amplified into my ears. They 
wouldn’t have intercourse in front of me, either. I think the parti- 
tion in the cage separated the males from the females. She thought 
I was too young to see, I guess. She didn’t think I knew about things. 
She was stupid sometimes. 

They looked stupid in their feathers because they didn’t act like 
birds. They sat with feet wrapped around perches of wood and tried 
to look like thinkers by tilting their heads down and propping them 
on top of their wings. I used to think she showed them pictures in 
books. But they must have watched her sitting in a chair reading or 
talking to the men who came to stay with her. I wanted to pick 
the feathers from their bodies and see what they really were more 
than I wanted to kill them. But I wanted to kill them too. I wanted to 
tear their necks from their bodies as you twist a piece of crust from a 
loaf of sourdough, to let the blood drain from the bodies and stain 
the mahogany floor, to crush brains under my feet and throw caviar 
against the walls, into the pools of blood. I wanted to do it during 
martini time so she would come, glass in hand, and see the carnage 
and caviar. Once when she caught me blowing pepper into their 
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faces and punished me, I opened seven jars of caviar, one for each 
bird, but I lost my nerve and threw it away. I threw the whole 
case away because she would have missed the jars. 


It was a hot day when the idea came to me. The river was low 
and bars stuck above the water like backs of turtles. We — Buddy, 
Joe, Billy Don, and I — went down to it on horseback cursing the 
Mexicans who swam in ditches along the levee. We rode onto a 
bar that jutted into the river like a peninsula and tied the horses 
to a stump jettisoned by falling water. We swam for a while and 
drifted downstream with the current. Joe said, “Let’s have a mud 
fight.” So he and I swam into the tules to find good mud and wait 
for an attack. 


We picked a clearing with a bank of black mud that broke off 
in layers two inches thick. It didn’t come apart when you threw it 
and a big chunk could coldconk a fellow. We sluiced away the 
underpinning of the bank and caved it in, piling stacks of mud on 
the grass in front of us, caching it in the clumps of cattails for a 
mock retreat. I saw water glistening on backs through a slit in the 
tules and knew they were coming. I whispered, “Joe, get ready and 
throw at Billy Don’s belly.” They charged but we were ready and 
I caught Billy Don in the belly at point blank. He doubled up, 
dropping his mud and fell into the water squealing. We had had 
Buddy in a crossfire but he wouldn’t give up. He was my best 
friend but I charged throwing top crust that had been dried into 
bricks by the sun. A piece got him in the side and bounced off, 
making him yell, “You son-of-a-bitch,” and hold himself. A welt 
like a carbuncle grew out of his side but he stopped cussing me and 


asked Billy Don if he was born in a hen house. 


We walked upstream to the horses and lay in a cut through 
the sandbar drinking and splashing water. I saw a hawk in the sky 
and said, “Let’s go club carp.” Billy Don said, “Hell, it’s too much 
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work to swim across.” But when we got up he followed us. We 
waited for him on the other side of the river because he had asthma. 


We walked up the bank to the mouth of a slough and then 
swam into it hoping there were no coontails fishing for the carp 
below us. When the water shallowed, we scrambled up the bank 
to look for clubs. Then we looked for patches of mud intersecting 
pools of water. There was a pool next to the shore cut off from the 
main body by silt, and lined with shoots of tules growing through 
the bank into the water. I knew there were carp in that hole and, 
starting to run, I said, “That’s the place.” Buddy and Joe followed 
shouting, but Billy Don said, “Don’t scare them.” I piled my club 
into the head of a sucker whose mouth was going at a tule shoot. 
He gave one swish with his tail as I drove his head into the sand. 
I went after his brother swinging my club, thinking of parrots, 
seeing blood being diffused in the water. We chopped and poked 
at that school of fish until the water was almost muck. When the 
sand settled there were fourteen carp floating up from the bottom 
and only two were wiggling. I knew I killed four and Buddy and 
Joe said they had too. Billy Don said he killed three. 


We broke off strands of tules, ran them through the carps’ 
gills, and tied the ends together. The idea came to me as we walked 
up the bank toward the ford. I was still and could think about the 
parrots. Blood and water dripped down my body from the fish 
hanging around my neck. They smelled like caviar. The green 
tules reminded me of feathers. 


“Buddy said, “What are you thinking about?” I didn’t tell him 
he was going to kill the parrots for me. I said, “What do you 
think we can sell the carp for?” He thought about two-fifty and all 
of us agreed with him. Billy Don thought we could get more if 
we mashed up tule roots and stuffed them into the stomachs. Buddy 
said, “The niggers don’t have much money and we shouldn’t be kikes.” 
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When we got across, Joe wanted to let the horses drink and 
cool off in the water. So he and Billy Don untied them while Buddy 
and I packed the fish in tules and moss. I said, “You know we 
should have an Indian funeral tomorrow night.” He liked the idea 
and I knew the parrots were dead. 


We had seen a real funeral two nights before when we were 


riding up the river from the plantations, watching the sunset and 
telling jokes. We were on the outskirts of the Piute reservation 
when darkness began to fall, but we knew the levee road and the 
moon was already coming out of the river in the east. Joe pointed up 
ahead and said, “There’s a tule fire.” We looked up the road at 
flames flicking into the air, and suddenly heard voices wailing and 
going up with the flames. “It’s on the wrong side of the levee for 
tules,” Buddy said. I said, “It’s Piutes.” And drums joined the 
voices. We reined the horses off the levee into cottonwoods and 
tied them up. Billy Don thought it was a funeral and he said, “Jesus, 
they're probably drunk and Indians are crazy when they're drunk.” 
But he didn’t want to stay by himself so he came with us. 


We moved through the growth of cottonwoods, picking our 
way, expecting a buck with eyes glazed by wine and sorrow to jump 
out and murder us. Billy Don saw trees move all around us but we 
crept up to just across the road from the fire and crawled up the 
incline of the levee on our bellies. The Piutes were sitting in circles 
with shadow and fire on their faces, staring beyond thought of gov- 
ernment houses and beef. Their eyes squinted into the fire and 
didn’t move. Black bands bound their hair in twists of braids and 
they looked like pictures of Ainu. Tom-tom players moved only 
their hands in unison to the voices that chanted with the flames. | 
thought, “Jesus, they'll scalp us if they find us here and hang us on 
poles and let the blood drain from our souls.” And I saw a pole 
stuck in the ground near the fire with feathers hanging down from 
the top. 
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An old brave stood up near the pole, tilted his face into the 
sky, and began to wail. The wail soon grew into a chant again. 
But the voices were louder and the drums faster making bodies 
move to keep up the rhythm. Buddy whispered, “Look up the 
road.” And we saw the bier coming at us shoulder high. Six rail- 
road ties spaced apart, with lumber stripped across the bottoms for 
handles moved in the rock and sand of the road above ten pairs of 
legs that shuffled along in time to the chant. I thought I saw a 
shadow behind us but I didn’t move. Just before it got to us, the 
bier pivoted on its legs and turned for the river. When I saw the old 
brave lead the chanters after the bier, I thought I was running for 
the horses. They must have walked almost on top of us, some carry- 
ing torches, others, sticks of wood. 


When they had crossed the levee and moved down to the 
water, the cottonwoods screened us. So we stood up and peered 


through the branches as we started for the horses. The bearers 
were wading into the water and the mourners were following, placing 
wood and torches around the body. The chanting hadn’t stopped 
and when the mourners were seated, the old brave nodded his head. 
The bearers swam the pyre into the current and it moved with the 
flow of the river. The brave shook the pole with feathers into the 
sky. We lingered to watch and Billy Don said, “Let’s get out of 


here.” 


The barge of death and fire floated by us, and smoke hazed 
into the moonlight on either side of it looking like wings before my 
eyes that saw the flame hook down from its head as wind blew 
upstream into its face elongating the banana mouth. It drifted and 
I knew the existence burned away and the ashes sank into the 
water. When it moved around a bend in the river, I looked at 
Billy Don and said, “Let’s go home.” He said, “Hell, Indians 
shouldn’t burn people and scare the hell out of everyone.” I said, 
“I wasn’t scared, burning is ending people and things because they 
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die and your memory of them dies with the flames singeing out in 
the water.” He said, “You were scared.” I told him, “Not any 
longer.” I said, “Things should be burned like real witches at a 
stake. Bad can’t live in fire and we shouldn’t think about bad things 
and people when God sees to it that they’re burned away.” Joe 
looked at me when he climbed into the saddle and said, “You’re 
crazy.” Buddy said he knew what I meant and Joe was a dumb- 
butt. But I was sorry Buddy cussed because it didn’t seem right to 
say a word like that with Indians praying and blending their voices 
with the sounds of flames that were ending the existence of a 
man made in God’s image. 

We had ridden home and Billy Don had forgotten his fright. 
He had said it was fun and we could have been killed. Joe had 
said he liked Indians because they did what they wanted. I couldn’t 
talk very much then and I had wondered how I could think I was 
running while I hugged the ground. Buddy had said dead people 
made him think of maggots. Joe had said, “Dying is for the birds.” 
“You should respect dying and not be a wise guy,” I had said. 

But the funeral had been two nights ago, and now we knew 
what to do. Joe went to sell the carp while the rest of us gathered 
driftwood from the bars. Billy Don got a few pieces and said, “I’m 


too hot.” Buddy said, “If you want to come tomorrow night you 
have to work.” He grumbled and said, “Why couldn’t I go sell 
the carp?” We laughed and he swore at us. But he worked and 
we stacked wood in a pile below the growth of cottonwoods. 


Early the next morning I called Buddy and he said, “I can’t 
go tonight.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because we got home late the other night.” 

“It won't be fun without you, can’t you sneak out?” 

I was hoping sneaking out would be his idea so getting him to 
do it would be easier. I said, “You know the parrots yell whenever 
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I go by. If only they'd sleep sometimes like guards at jails in west- 
erns.” I acted surprised when I said, “I know how to make them 
sleep if you have the guts.” 

“Tll do anything you think up or you can throw my Dad’s 
medals into the river.” 

I knew he meant it. His father wouldn’t surrender at Corregi- 
dor. “The overseer uses chloroform when the mares foal. I can 
get it. She and I are going to town with him at two. Flora doesn’t 
cook on Saturdays. I'll bring you a key.” 

“All right.” 

“Can you get a perfume spray gun?” 

“Yes. What if I get caught?” 

“T'll take the blame. I have an old gas mask for the fumes.” 

“Don’t tell anyone, not even Joe and Billy Don.” 

“Well, you're only putting them to sleep.” 

When we came home from town she found the parrots lying 
dead in their cages. Their faces were rumpled into the paper lining 
the trays and I was glad they had wallowed in refuse and the seeds 
regurgitated in the struggle for life. She cried when she saw. She 
took one of them in her hands and smoothed its feathers against 
her cheek. The chimes struck five but they didn’t call for martinis. 
She set it down and patted its head. Then she turned away and 
said she couldn’t look anymore. I tried to look sad and bewildered 
but I counted seven parrots in my happiness. I asked her what had 
happened and she said she didn’t know and put her arms around 
me.- She kissed me and said to come away. She was crying and I 
said, “Mother I'll take care of them.” She hugged me and I loved 
her but ] «ud, “T’'ll dig graves for them in the garden.” I described 
tombstones of wood with names burned on by a soldering iron and 
she kissed me. I felt remorse but then I saw the feathers as my 
head moved to rest my face against the softness of her body. She 
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looked at them once more but I didn’t care because they were dead 
for her then. 


I dug graves in the garden but I put the parrots in a sack and 
tossed them under a hedge. I whistled to myself as I shoveled into 
the dirt, thinking of night and the flames disappearing around a 
bend in the river. I could hear them sputtering and dying in the 
water. I put snippings of feathers in the graves and covered them 
with earth, pursing my face into a mirror of sorrow. When I fin- 
ished I cut names into blocks of wood and varnished the blocks with 
quick-drying stain. I put them on the graves and went into the 
house to ask her if she wanted to see them. Before she came out, 
I raked the ground and then blew the dust from the headstones. 

She held my hand and we walked among and looked at the 
rows of graves. I smelled the river on the wind and told her it 
would cheer us up to take a ride along the levee. She managed a 
smile, forcing her lips apart and said, “You go.” 


“I won't go unless you do. But I'll have to call Buddy to tell 
him I’m not coming tonight.” 


“Why aren’t you going?” 

“I don’t want to leave you.” 

“I'm going to bed right away so you please go ahead and go.” 

She rumpled my hair and then smoothed it back. All the time 
she looked into my eyes mistaking what was in them for compassion. 

[ walked into the house with her arm around my shoulder, 
restraining my desire to be off for Buddy’s and the river. I asked her 
if she wanted me to bring the martini shaker to her room. Her eyes 
moistened and she forced herself to say, “You could bring me some 
tea and then I'll go to sleep.” 

The daylight-saving sun was still in the sky when I wheeled 
my bicycle out of the garage and rode to the hedge to pick up the 
sack of parrots. I stuffed them into the saddle bags on top ot 
matches and strips of black cloth. I pedaled along into the sunset 
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singing, “Over there, Over there, for the Yanks are coming, the 
Yanks are coming, the Yanks are coming over there.” I thought 
of a movie with marines kissing girls in one scene and throwing 
grenades into caves full of Japs the next. 


When I got to Buddy’s, his family was eating steak but he 
was eating hamburgers. I ate two hamburgers and drank three 
glasses of milk. Buddy's cook made good hamburgers with patties 
of meat smothered in ketchup on buns with seeds that crackled 
when you ate them. 


The sun was setting as we tied the bands around our heads 
and walked past the cottonwoods to the pile of wood. Joe and Billy 
Don carried stacks of it to the edge of the bank while Buddy and 1 
selected pieces for the pyre and tied them together with rope. When 
the pyre was finished we made torches with rags and lit the fire. 
We stared into it and wailed in unison, screeching in our high 
voices. I stood up and danced around the fire shaking my head and 
laughing as the flames flicked into the air. Billy Don said, “Let’s 
put the raft into the water.” We scowled at him and continued to 
chant in our grunts of words. The fire heated our faces and smoke 
brought tears to our eyes. I grunted “ugh” and nodded my head 
in the direction of the pyre. I moved to it, stoppine ‘~ pick up a 
sack, I threw it onto the pyre and we picked ur pyre, carrying 
it to the water. We took off our clothes, piled sticks of wood and 
torches cnto it, and then swam it into the current. Billy Don burned 


his finge but he knew better than to yell. 


It floated out of sight and I knew the parrots were only ashes 
that weuld mix with the river and drift into oblivion. 





COMMENTARY 


The following letters are in reply to the Editor's request for commen 
on Hugh Kemner’s article, “Manuscript To Be Placed In A Bottle,” which 
appeared in the last issue of SPECTRUM (Winter, 1957). 


Dear Mr. Bell: 


I do like SPECTRUM and I was especially fond of the Kenner piece. 
I wish I had time to engage in your question but I’m too busy getting out 
this magazine to be able to notice whether it’s passive. I’m trying not to 
notice the mold; maybe it will pass away; maybe it will be fertilizer. 

One trouble with little magazines is that they repeat. They forget the 
issue and make wide dreamy end-runs. They're really very ritualistic right 
now. What can be done is to forget the “game” and ask the right questions. 
You have Kenner; most magazines don’t even have an alive professor or half 
that. People are so deaf just now you have to insult them to get them 
to listen. Dormice. 

You need more than controversay. You need blasphemy. 

Good luck. 


Sincerely, 


KARL SHAPIRO 
“The Schooner” 
University of Nebraska 


a letter from one who fishes in the sea for floating bottles — 


I wish to say this — A man’s mind learns to move alone — to follow and to 
lead itself — and though at first disparaged by the constant jetting of it’s 
own image upon itself it learns to abstract and variate the possibility of 
scene seen within its own scene. If a man digests with his mind others he 
may seem lonely by mile but enriched in placed vision. This a man can 
accept — but here yet he knows some other man may weep and he feels a 
pity within a shame for this to be. But beyond this a man has a felt recorder 
spinning a new song, changing and clanging within, weaving among the 
strands of his thoughts. Here, reason depicts from reason — abstracted and 
tensi:d. Here he adds dimension to the core of his thought and here, he gives 
heart and in so doing he gives life — and only in chus doing does a man give 
whole. And only with such rounded life does his mind feed itself and 


though lonely a man who tums within and without with time grows. And 
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in so doing the man stretches lonely from thin strands of sight to the thick 
core of weaving threads. 
one then finds oneself looking for a typewriter to drop an unknown 
friend within himself a line. 
AUDREY EISENBERG 
487 Harrison Avenue 
Harrison, New York 


BACK TALK FROM A BOTTLE OPENER 


Though I am not entirely sure which theme Mr. Kenner would least 
like to have brine-bottled when his bottle clinks ashore on another island, I 
assume that his call for letters to the editor, since it has last place in his 
tale, has first place in his heart. I shrink somewhat from the age of the 
Fighting Little Magazine. If the editor can feel that he is doing his duty 
only when he gets waves of untranquil mail, and if he is then driven by 
self-respect to compete with the editors of several dozen other little magazines 
for the limited mail powers of the four thousand subscribers he is said to 
share with them, we may expect surprisingly electrical editorial policies, 
with all stress on contributions guaranteed to get a reply by return post. 
When the pressure is on to find the piece with the irresistible built-in RSVP, 
it will take a severely ascetic editor to resist the temptation to carpet-pulling, 
fire-building, and customer-baiting (“Take that, and prove you have a mind 
by bouncing back”). Sending out hot-water bottles to other islands may 
be less likely to advance the “life of the mind” than to encourage what an 
earlier critic called a “thirst after outrageous stimulation.” If I foresee such 
results from a journal’s considering itself as “a point in a network,” if I 
anticipate the sudden leap from dialogue to dialectic, and if I am a little 
distressed by Mr. Kenner’s conviction - tranquillity is “a most undesirable 
state,” it may be only that I am fuller of years than he. Nevertheless I fear 
that the typing of intellectual vigor to the size of the editor's mailbag, with 
its implicit (if unintentional) call for the polemic mode, is akin to the rarely 
challenged view that the challenging mind is the chief producer of the world 
of thought. I do not deprecate challenge; its uses are known; I hope I have 
issued one or two challenges that had a point; but I do not take challenge to 
be a scarce commodity in our day. To give it prime status in the kingdom of 
the mind is to open a long field day for constitutional disturbers of the peace, 
and to create an air less favorable to reflection and insight than to the skills 
of cut-and-thrust and to dialectical opportunism. In this atmosphere flourish 
the lifelong testy patricides, fortissimo in determining what must be put 
down and what cannot be put up with, faint of lung in declaring what can 
be put up for the mind’s use. Mr. Kenner, I am sure, has no more passion 
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than I for such a turbulent air; but I fear lest he unwittingly puff up and 
then help seed the fearsome cumuli. 

Understandably the writer wants a response. But let us note three 
facts of life. One: the chief occupational hazard of the prophet is not being 
heard; he has to learn to live with this hazard, and not cry out. He would 
be much worse off if he had no tablets to write on, but angels supply a 
multitude of these. Two: if he has something to say, as Mr. Kenner has, he 
will always literally get some answers: fan mail and pan mail, Three: a reply 
may not mean a response; it may be merely a routine outburst from an 
obsessive letter-writer. Conversely, and more importantly, a response may 
not mean a reply. The man who breaks the bottle may not talk back at all; 
an expenditure of postage is not the only index of ruptured tranquillity. 
What I am getting at is that at the other end of the line there may be taking 
place something very valuable that is not audible or visible to the sender 
Cwho should remember that old standby in the metaphor trade, the iceberg) 
— discussion no less enlightened because it is not in print, the reflection which 
modifies ideas, or the delayed response which most of us as readers must know: 
an essay’s growing into meaning, not during the letter-writing period, but long 
after the hour of reading. It seems hasty, and perhaps complacent, to assume 
that “our readers” are not “as active as we”; and if we insist on identifying 
their activity with the public kickback, we may inadvertently appear more 
concerned with the open flattery of our sense of power than with an essential 
working of the mind, which may respond inwardly or on limited unseen 
forums. When “passionate intensity” is the measure of mental life, and “the 
taste for a quiet life” is decried, one risks a charge of sentimentality in taking 
from their context words that suggest another ideal: “sessions of sweet silent 
thought.” By this I mean not sentimental reverie but all the quietly vigorous 
effort to know and understand that is the ultimate response to the creative 
thought of others and that reaches its deepest effectiveness on the private 
scene where it is uninhibited by the tense pride of successful combat. We 
need to distinguish the moribund and the tranquil, just as we need to dis. 
tinguish the noisy clash of opinion and the sober quest of wisdom, which is 
no: often come upon in a public arena. 

In calling for an inter-island correspondence school, Mr. Kenner must 
by strategic necessity slight the disputants available in home towns and 
existent schools. My sense of that situation, I confess in passing, differs from 
his; I find colleagues not so much grown callow from talking down to the 
immature as aging from the strenuous battle with youth who to their 
instinctive and spirited appeal to experience have added a fresh and skillful 
use of critical techniques unknown two decades ago. Mr. Kenner’s critique 
of the university as a center of thought is the standard romantic one — words 
by which I mean not to disparage his disparagement but to place it; it is the 
function of the romantic to upset institutional complacency. But one’s eye- 
brows will go up on being told that it is “perilous” and “ominous” for a 
culture “when all its writers have been driven into the universities.” “All”? 
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“Driven”? I should have thought that it was relatively few and that rather 
than taking sanctuary there they were being dragged in by imaginative 
minorities and against all the inclinations of English Departments. One diff- 
culty with the romantic critic, for all his value, is that he subconsciously 
needs to keep the institution unalterably inferior, for it is his most natural 
target. If he were a social critic of a different temperament, he would also 
be concerned with the intellectual health of the institution and might suppose 
it improvable. Then he would welcome the advent of the maker. English 
Departments, in my judgment, have experienced an astonishing increase in 
vitality since the mild influx of critics, novelists, and poets. In this new 
atmosphere the little magazine can live, and stay energetically alive. And if 
any writer has given to students some portion of what he might have given 
to the printed page, he has contributed no less positively to the well-being of 
his civilization. 

Were I not already over the editor’s generous word-limit, I should 
argue that in a real sense universities are not stagnant enough. Which is to 
say again that in his admirably spirited manner, Mr. Kenner has led the 
way into issues by raising semantic problems. 


ROBERT B. HEILMAN 
Chairman, Department of English 
University of Washington 


Dear Sir: 


No reader of normal reflexes could fail to rise to the bait Mr. Hugh 
Kenner dangles before him in the first issue of SPECTRUM. Clearly, if 
there is any way of rousing the four thousand voiceless readers of Little 
Magazines in this country to a chorus of protests, Mr. Kenner’s remarks 
should do it. I for one wish him luck, and I send this letter as a small scrap 
of evidence that the sort of active readership he has called for is ready to 
appear. 

an would ask Mr. Kenner how seriously he expects his readers to be 
concerned about the narrowing effect of universities on American intellectual 
life. With education compulsory to the final year of high school, and with 
40% of high school graduates going on to college, we are rapidly approaching 
a time when the majority of our citizenry wil] matriculate at institutions of 
higher learning. The effect of this may be depiored — I am one of those 
who deplore it — but it clearly means that the American college is not a 
gentlemanly debating society, that it has become instead a principal focus 
of interest and activity for the country at large. A college campus nowadays 
differs from an ordinary town or city only in that the interests are more 
diverse and the activity more feverish: the American university has become 
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a miniature of our whole society. The risk, as Mr. Kenner must know, is not 
that the “life of the mind” will become too preoccupied with itself to influence 
other affairs, but that it will become too preoccupied with other affairs to 
look after itself. 

In fact, when I think about how much of the energy of this country 
is concentrated in and on its educational system, and how vital an influence 
that system is capable of exerting upon the whole course of civilization at 
this moment of history, I become almost desperately anxious that the best, 
the most critical thought and expression of which we are capable should be 
making itself felt within our educational communities, and especially within 
our universities. There was never more need than now for real communica- 
tion to be taking place on subjects of real importance. 

Mr. Kenner says, probably with good cause, that an audience does not 
yet exist, and he lays the blame for that fact squarely up the readers. 

When I ask myself why I have not been more responsive to what I 
have read recently in Little Magazines, I answer that there has been very 
little to respond to. Of what is currently published in these magazines — and 
the items that appear in the first issue of SPECTRUM, with the exception 
of Mr. Kenner’s essay, will do as examples — there is not much that could 
arouse interest in the normally sympathetic reader. For the most part, one 
has to choose between second-rate works by first-rate authors, or second-rate 
imitations of first-rate authors. 

But that is not all that keeps readers of Little Magazines from being 
more responsive, It is the subject — or, more precisely, the lack of subject — in 
each of the poems or stories or essays we read, that keeps us from wishing to 
read them again or to discuss them. Poems about other poems, stories about 
other stories, essays about other essays: the literature of our time seems to 
have swallowed its own tail. It is too exclusively “literary” to be of much 
use to anyone but specialists, and so only specialists read it. The realism 
seems to have gone out of it and to have left little more than the expression 
(admittedly much improved) behind. The realism which remains has 
degenerated into the kind of tasteless vulgarity which New Directions and 
the paperback publishers like to print. Between the two extremes, between 
“polite, meaningless words” and outright barbarity, there is not much to be 
read in the little magazines or out of them. Is it any wonder, then, that the 
reading public declines to be stimulated? 

All that I am saying, as one of the four thousand, is that I continually 
expect more from the magazines than I get, and that what I expect is the 
evidence of fresh spirit and fresh talent at work on experience, shaping it into 
new and significant forms. If Mr. Kenner and the editors of SPECTRUM 
will provide us with that, then we will see what we can do about becoming 
readers worthy of their efforts. 


WILLIAM PRATT 
Vanderbilt University 





THOMAS H. CARTER 


A Romantic Syndrome * 


Many subjects, Mr. Allen Tate once said, are like insulting letters or 
the question of Kafka’s guilt; if not answered immediately, they need not be 
answered at all. Mr. Wilson’s book, despite its obvious interest for contem- 
porary readers, is undoubtedly of this sort, and it is no longer new; still it 
has been taken up in all seriousness, even solemnity, by a good many people. 
Consequently, I feel justified in taking a harder look at The Outsider — no 
one seems to have commented on the inevitable melodrama of the title — than 
its actual merit might otherwise call for. And it has its incidental virtues. 


Although its procedures bear some generic resemblance to those of the 
usual doctoral thesis, Mr. Wilson’s is a clever book. It was first hailed (b 
literary men who ought to have known better) as a work of philosophy, which 
it is not; Mr. Wilson, in protest, called it a religious book, but it is not that 
either; it is in fact a work of descriptive psychology, modeled apparently after 
William James’ Varieties of Religious Experience, but without James’ ease 
and flexibility of thought. The author selects, presents, and analyzes a series 
of distinguished neurasthenics — a weird mating of Freud’s premises with 
Madame Toussard’s wax-works: the bewryed faces, the death masks, are 
tight here. Wilson’s observations have generally to do with artists, most of 
them writers (George Fox is the capital exception); their selection is natural: 
they left the records; but it forces the investigator to work at one remove, at 
best, from his material. This is a handicap to the scientific method. 


Briefly, Mr. Wilson suggests that if we dare hope to comprehend the 
complexities of our varied epoch, we must begin by understanding its “out- 
siders”: those individuals who have peered through the surface of 20th Cen- 
tury social existence to perceive Old Chaos. And in the course of his exposi- 
tion, I must confess that I become indebted to Mr. Wilson; he calls to my 
attention several literary works I haven’t known before. He begins, pro- 
saically enough, with the anti-hero of Barbusse’s L’Enfer, who like a typical 
existentialist finds himself withdrawn from the human condition: he limits 
his real participation to peering through a hole in the corner of his hotel 
room. This nameless protagonist of the néant is an “outsider” because he 
inists on standing for truth stripped of its social convention. But such “truth” 
is no more than a particular angle of vision, and L’Enfer remains essentially 
a tour de force of disenchantment (indeed, of excessive ennui). 


* THE OUTSIDER. By Colin Wilson. Houghton, Mifflin. 1956. 
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Next Mr. Wilson turns to H. G. Wells’ Mind at the End of Its Tether 
(a remarkable work composed at the end of Wells’ life; I am grateful to Mr. 
Wilson for it) in which the aging prophet of science and progress turns 
desperate to predict that human life as such is coming to an end. At the end 
of his life, the sick old man withdrew from the broil of human effort and 
desire to look around him. What he saw transformed Wells into a negative 
“outsider”: that is the customary starting-point. 


From Wells, Wilson’s exposition proceeds to the modern existentialists, 
first to Sartre’s Roquentin, whose very flesh, as symbol and substance of 
humanity, made him sick; then to Camus’ motiveless murderer, who dis- 
covered on the gallows that “I had been happy, and I was happy still.” True 
freedom is terrible but necessary, as Mersault observed; it depends on “inten- 
sity of the will.” If one fails to will his freedom, he will penetrate to reality 
too late, brought up short at the end of a rope — or fird himself metamor- 
phosed into a Kafkian beetle. The similarity between Mr. Wilson’s sympa- 
thetic intensity and that of Cotton Mather is evident; for the existentialists 
are, after all, rather puritanical. It is their least attractive feature. 


Mr. Wilson’s next point d’appui is Hemingway's “Soldier’s Home,” which 
has the familiar theme of the returned soldier who finds it impossible to tell 
family and friends that something has happened to him, that he is not the 
same man. This illustrates the weakness of Wilson’s methodology, a weakness 
not infrequently manifested by critics of ideas. The story seems to prove 
Wilson’s point about the “outsider’s” frightening perceptivity; but all the 
same it is a weak story, stiff and awkward. Mr. Wilson’s forte is plainly 
ideas, not the literary work which realizes them. After developing the typical 
Hemingway hero as “outsider,” he remarks concerning A Farewell to Arms: 
“The feeling that the final Negative gets the last word, Catherine’s death, 
is a maturer realization than the feeling that nothing matters.” Even so, it 
is not precisely mature, and I doubt that Hemingway would agree. The 
Hemingway hero, Mr. Wilson argues, attempts to pump meaning into life 
by immersing himself in the senses. On this point, Hemingway is pretty 
explicit in The Snows of Kilimanjaro. Mr. Wilson has left too much out: 
Hemingway as moralist, as exponent of ritual and self-discipline, as lineal 
descendant of Mark Twain. Anyone who finds, say, The Sun Also Rises 
devoid of traditional spiritual values must be, one suspects, a less than sensi- 
tive reader. 


The most interesting, and perhaps the most original, section in Mr. 
Wilson’s book is “The Attempt to Gain Control,” which establishes three 
main types of “outsiders.” The first exhibit is the perennially controversial 
T. E. Lawrence, who found that power was ashes in his mouth; his tragedy, 
like that of most “outsiders,” was his inability to fathom his own nature; he 
wasted himself. (Some “outsiders,” like George Fox, are able to satisfy enough 
of their needs without really knowing themselves.) Lawrence could not 
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express himself — as readers of the Seven Pillars will readily grant. Van 
Gogh was similarly at a loss for words, so predictably went mad. That 
insanity is the expected refuge of the “outsider” Wilson suggests in his por- 
trait of Nijinsky, where he makes extensive and touching use of the diary, 
concluding with the final madness: 


My little girl is singing: “Ah ah ah ah.” I do not understand its 
meaning, but I feel what she wants to say. She wants to say that every- 
thing . . . is not horror, but joy. 


Now Mr. Wilson is ready to generalize. The “outsider’s” problem is 
resolved to that of Ultimate Yes or Ultimate No: for Lawrence, the intel- 
lectual “outsider,” being or nothingness; for Van Gogh, the emotional “out- 
sider,” eternal love or eternal indifference; and for Nijinsky, the physical 
“outsider,” the body’s ultimate triumph or defeat. 


Ultimate questions, stated in this manner, leave us but two choices: 
psychosis and/or religion. Mr. Wilson elects for religion, but throws his 
weight to the party of psychosis. As a confirmed disciple of Shaw, he empha- 
sizes, at God’s expense, the necessity of the disciplined will. He votes for 
religion, but he is one of the devil’s advocates. This does not prevent him, 
however, from continuing to scatter shafts of i!’mination in both directions. 


Finally, there remain a few technical obje..~.> to be made to Mr. 
Wilson’s methodology. The first is admittedly minor. The manner of pres- 
entation, as indicated, consists in devoting several pages to each figure in 
approved academic fashion, but Mr. Wilson is tricky; he cannot leave well 
enough alone. When he quotes Blake’s “London” against the backdrop of 
Dostoevsky, it seems a revelation; but when he presents a prose sentence b 
William James arranged as verse beside a quotation from Eliot, the trick 
becomes shoddy. 


The second objection is more serious. First, Mr. Wilson has read 
widely, but not widely enough; hence he misses some major “outsiders,” 
such as Pound, Lewis, Crane, and Santayana (to limit our examples to 
writers in English); but would these fit his thesis? _Not without some Pro- 
crustean stretching, of course. Consequently, it would appear that Mr. Wilson 
has proceeded deductively and selectively. There have been (to borrow 
Wilson’s terminology) as many great “insiders” as there have been “out- 
siders”; maladjustment proves nothing; and if Mr. Wilson’s argument is not 
reasonably inclusive, how can it be diagnostic of social ills? The fact that 
Van Gogh is the only painter treated gives the show away. The Outsider is 
interesting and impressive as a piece of spade-work, but its originality lies 
largely in the degree of its documentation; its genealogy is by William James 
out of Mario Praz. Wyndham Lewis, for one, disposed of this Romantic 
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syndrome — he called it diabolism — twenty years before Mr. Wilson was 


born. 


Finally, since psychology, like art, must deal with behavior and its 
sources, and since The Outsider concerns psychology, I would be interested 
to see Mr. Wilson drop his thesis and inquire into the physical nature of the 
very evident illness he describes. That way he might make a real contribu- 
tion — to the literature of pathology. As it is, Mr. Wilson reminds me of 
a friend who served the Army as a psychiatrist, and believed passionately that 
all great art was the result of congenital syphilis. The Outsider offers, with 
slightly more sophistication, the same kind of notion. 











